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For the New-Yorker. 
KING SIFRIED. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

«Burne forth the cup; and, vassals, now yon errant minstrel call!” 
Thus said the monarch at his feast, high iu the royal hall; 
The from the vassal crowd stepped forth a palmer grey and old; 
Bent‘was his form, and white his beard, yet keen his glance, aud beld. 
“Three songs in far-off lands I've learned—King Sifried! now give 
The first—a lay forgoiten long— wonder shaltthou hear; [ear: 
Thou heardst it once, when, 1 stee), in secret-—mark me well! 
That thou mightst win his father’s wealth, my yodthful brother fell, 


“Thesccondsong—by spirit tongues at midnight breathed te me, 
To bear it thee full many #féague I’ve sped by land and sea! 

Wk me this hour for lifequdg@qash, King Sifried, must thou fight; 
Aud God the victory bestow omdigs, eho h@ihabe right!” » 
Thev.off his base disguise he flung, aud dows bis harp he laid 

Upoa the board, and 'gainet the mouarch bared his trusty blade. 
Long, long they fought, *mid uproar fierce, even in that festa! hall, 
Till, vanquished by the avonger’s sword, did guilty Sifried fall. 
“Now listen to my eong the third—its melody. is sweet, . 
And to thy victim’s shade, oh King ! shalt thou the lay repeat : 
Vengeance all tyrants sl-:albe’értake—blood shall with blood be paid! 
So Justice saith, and so hath proved this night my gory blade !” 

’ E. F. E. 
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‘For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS—TO EXENE. . 
I've been within the woods when roared 
Among the boughs the forest gale, 
Like the deep bass of organ, poured 
In fulness down the ‘ columned aisle ;’ 
And in the joy of musing there, 
“e~- Unheeded hours flew swift along, 
Till evening's footsteps inthe glen 
Checked the wild tide of forest-song. 
I've stood-upon the ocean’s shore 
° When weary waves came there to die, 
What time the distant storm was o’er, 
And Zephyr caught its latest sigh, 
Softly the welcome murmur stole 
Upon my spirit, held in thrall; 
And wrapt in pensive rest, my suul 
Heard, save that sound, forgetting all. 
And I have heard, in blissful dreams, 
When toil had closed my weary eye, 
The tinkling fall of summer streams, 
E’en sweeter than reality. 
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es As the charmed ear of Adam bent 

“apm To angel notes that fell no more, 

mere. So mine to these was fondly lent 

— When slumber's spell with morn was o'er. 


Yet though so sweet those whispers are— 
tr So rapturous though the ocean’s roar 
And forest-song, yet sweeter far 

. A’sound that makes me captive more. 
b, The touch of golden harps above 

Alone, makes music more divine : 


e, It is the tone of earliest love 
When first it murmurs—‘I am thine!’ 
Wheeling, Va. 1838. E. W. B.C. 
in ling, Va. W. B. 


For the New-Yorker. 
TRAVELS THROUGH THE INTERIOR PARTS OF AM ERICA, 
Iv a Series or Letters. By an Orricer. 2 vols, London: By 
Ansurry. Printed for Wm. Lane, Leadenhall st. 


Tuis is the title of a buok, probably very little known, if 
wall, in this country. It consists of seventy-six letters, the 
lastdated October, 1781. The writer’s style is good, but 
‘omewhat wordy. He appears a well-educated man ; heen- 
livens his pages (which, by the way, are eleven hundred in 
mmber) with a variety of anecdotes and episodes. But 

; t Anburey doth certainly wax ratherish prosy at 
times. He has withal a very loyal stock of British preju- 
tices and antipathies, yet ia not without @ good degree of 
cundor. He is a minute observer, but falls into a multiplicity 
tistakes, as was inevitable in his circumstances. 


Some of his stories are quite incredible—self-evident fab- 
tications, which he could hardly have expected John Bull 



























himself to swallow, great as his powers of deglutition may 
be. The letters, however, are noné the less‘amusing for the 
‘tough yarns’ or the blunders, so naturally to be expected 
from a British subaltern campaigning in Aniericn. 

Taking these travels, then, with some:gteins of allowance, 
they may be considered as the impressions of America and 
the Americans on the mind of a British officer during the 
Revolutionary war. 

A republication of this work would perhaps be not an un- 
profitable job to one of the book-craft, and .would no doubt 
gratify the republic of readers. 


sa 
Suet adpicaion, how- 
ever, is not to be looked for at this parallel of } tude, where 


unfortunately a taste for such things is at a low ebb. 


The letters date from the author's embarkation with Bur- 
goyne’s army, and thence give a narrative of all the incidents 
of the voyage, their arrival at Montreal in Upper Canada, 
the campaign down to its termination at Saratoga, 'he march 
of the prisoners of war first to Boston, their stay there, then 
to Charlottesville, Virginia—the latter part of the second 
volume, including about two hundred pages, being devoted 
principally to Virginia. This part of the work is of course 
especially entertaining to readers in this state, and would 
make a capital selection for republication in a periodical. I 
have not the work in question now by me, and must there- 
fore confine myself to some extracts made during a cursory 
perusal of the only copy I have seen, and perhaps the only 
copy in America—I may say almost certainly the only one in 
Virginia. ue BRITISH ARMY ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

‘¢ When we were in the widest part of the lake, whose 
beauty and extent I have already described, it was remarka- 
bly fine and clear, when the whole army appeared at one view 
in such perfect regularity as to form the most complete and 
splendid regatta you can possibly conceive.” * * * * * 

‘In the front, the Indians went with their birch canoes, 
containing twenty or thirty in each, then the advanced corps 
in a regular line, with the gun-boats; then followed the Royal 
George and Inflexible towing large booms, which are to be 
thrown across two points of land with the other brigs and 
sloops following; after them the first brigade in a regular 
line, the Generals Burgoyne, Phillips, Reidesel, in their pin- 
naces; next to them were the second brigade, followed by 
the German brigade; and the rear was brought up with the 
sutlers and followers of the army. Upon the appearance of 
so formidable a fleet, you may imagine, they were nota little 
dismayed at Ticonderoga, for they were apprised of our ad- 
vance, as we could every day see their watch-boats.” 

Burgoyne, before embarking from Ticonderoga, issued a 
proclamation, in which he says, “‘ This army must not retreat.” 
Had a bulletin been issued at Saratoga, the same phrase 
might have been inserted, with the alteration of one word— 
“This army cannot retreat.” 

GEN. PHILLIPS. 

“ He has as expeditiously conveyed cannon to the summit 
of this hill, as he brought it up in that memorable battle at 
Minden—where, it is said, such was his anxiousness in expe- 
diting the artillery, that he split no less than fifteen canes in 
beating the horses—at which battle he so gallantly distin- 
guished himself by the management of his artillery as totally 
to rout the French.”’ samp pancansie. 


“In the action at Hurberton, Lord Balcarnes, who com- 
manded the Light Infantry, had near thirty balls shot through 
his jacket and trowsers, and yet only received a small graze 
on the hip.” me 

“ The Indians [with Burgoyne] were under the direction 
of Mr. St. Luc and one Langdale, both great partizans of the 
French last war. The latter (Langdale) is the one who 
planned and executed with the nations he is now escorting, 
the defeat of Gen. Braddock.” 

Lieutenant Anburey relates a story of an American scout- 
ing party, captured by a party of Indians, which is rather 
long to copy in detail, but of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 

The Americans, after a severe struggle, were overpowered 
and taken prisoners by the Indians. The leader of the scout- 
ing party, a very brave fellow, was wounded in the skirmish, 


———— 
and unable to walk ; whereupon, the Indians brought him in 
upon their backs, a distance of near three miles. 

Upon their approach to the camp, they raised the war 
whoop, and the British were surprised to see an Indian ad- 
vancing with an American prisoner on his back. The wound- 
ed man was taken before General Fraser, but would give no 
answer to any question. The General, imagining that by 
showing him attention he might gain some information from 
him, ordered him some refreshment. The surgeon, upon ex- 
amining his wound, told him he must immediately undergo 
an amputation—which being performed, he was requested te 
keep himself still and quiet, or a locked jaw would immedi- 
ately ensue. To this he replied, with grent firmnoss,‘ Then 
I shall have the pleasure of dying in a good caugo—that of 
gaining the independence of the Ameticancolonies.’ 

“I mention this circumstance,” says Lieutenant Anburey, 
‘to show how cheerfully some of them Will sacrifice their 
lives in pursuit of this favorite idol. Such was the man’s 
restless disposition, that he actuallydied next morning. This 
was generally regretted as one among the very few who. act. 
from principle. Had he survived, adifferent statement of the 
case might have rendered him as strenuous a loyalist, as great 
a hero, as he was a stubborn rebel.” 

Miss M’CREA. 

The following is in brief our author's version of the fate of 
this young lady. Her parents, he says, were Toties, who 
abandoned their home to avoid the ill-treatment of the Amer- 
icans, and left their child alone there, she being determined, 
upon the approach of the British army, to leave her father’s 
house and join the army, as she was on the point of being 
married to an officer in the provincial troops. 

» Some Indian scouts met her in the woods, and were con- 
ducting her kindly into camp, When within a mile of it, 
an altercation arose between the two Indians with regard to 
whose prisoner she was, they having an eye to the rewerd 
paid in such cases; and wordsigrowing high between them, 
one of them raised his tomahawk and slew her. 

[The parents of this ill-starred young female added to the 
dishonor of deserting the cause et their country, the siigeking 
inhumanity of abandoning their daughter in a deserted home 
at such an hour of peril and alarm. } 

THE INDIANS. 

Lieutenant Anburey, after laboring hard to justify the em- 
ployment of the Indian auxiliaries, in a subsequent part of the 
bovk makes the following pl t admissions: 

“Those who have the management and conduct of them 
[the Indians] are, from interested motives, obliged to indulge 
them in all their caprices and humors; and, like spoiled chil- 
dren, they are more unreasonable and importunate upon every 
new indulgence granted them; but there is no remedy.— 
Were they left to themselves, they would be guilty of enor- 
mities too horrid to think of; for guilty and innocent woman 
and infants would be their common prey.” 

DIGGING POTATOES. 

“ At thisencampment [ Freeman's farm] « number of men 
gut into a potato field, and, whilss — them, a scouting 
party of the enemy came across and on them, killing 
and wounding near thirty, when they might with ease have 
surrounded the whole party and taken them prisoners. {juch 
cruel and unjustifiable conduct can have no goed tendency, 
while it serves greatly to increase hatred and a thirst for re- 





It was indeed a hard case—a very hard case—not to suffer 
amiable, meek, modest, tender-hearted John Bull to dig that 
same mess of potatoes in peace; but Jonathan was a plain, 
blunt fellow, and popped away at the red-coats without re- 
morse, and witha total disregard to the rules as laid down 
in Puffendorf or Grotius. 

CAPTAIN VAN SWEARINGHAM. 

“Tn thia skirmish, a batman of General Fraser's rescued 
from the Indians an officer of the Americans, one 
Van Swearingham, of Col. Morgan’s Virginia Riflemen.— 
They were on the point of i 
provented, om peste’ his pons 
taining all his of con’ ’ 
He offered Ay sbidier all hie paper dollars, 


and his commission.— 
and lamented 





that he had nv hard ones to reward him with. 
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maygs batman brought him up to Gen. Fraser, (who had 
phe er Sa eompanies he had detached) when he 
interrogated him concerning the enemy, but could obtain no 
other answer than that their army was commanded by Gen- 
erals Gatesand Arnold. Gen. Fraser, exceedingly provoked 
' no intelligence, told him if he did not im- 
him as to the exact situation of the enemy, 
him up immediately. The officer, with the 
firmness, replied ‘ You may if you please. 
, perceiving he could make nothing of him, rode 
wf; leaving him in the custody of Lieutenant Dunbar, of the 
mary servant just at this period arrived with my canteen, 
which was rather fortunate, as we stood in need of some re- 
freshment after our march through the woods and this little 
‘skirmish. I requested Dunbar, with his prisoner, to partake 
of it; and, sitting down upon a ae we asked this Captain a 

i questions, to whi ways gate evasive answers 
ts al 2 evvved i in gt At last I 
said to him, ‘Captain, do you think we shall have any more 
work upon our hands to day?’ To which he replied, ‘ Yes, 
yes, you Il have business enough, for there are many hun- 
dreds:all round you now.’ He had hardly spoke the words, 
than from a wood a little way in our front there came an ex- 
‘cessive fire, Dunbar ran to his guns, saying, ‘A———, you 
must take charge of the Captain.’ There being only une of- 
ficer besides myself with the company, I committed him to 
the custody of a sergeant to convey him to the house where 
the rest of the prisoners were, with particular orders, as the 
General had desi: ed that he should not be ill-treated.” 

In the course of the-last action, Lieut. Hervey, a youth of 
sixteen, and nephew to the Adjutant General of the same 
name, received several wounds, and was repeatedly ordered 
off the field by Col. Anstrither; but his heroic ardor would 
‘not allow him to quit the battle, while he could stand and see 
his brave lads fighting beside him. A ball striking one of 
his legs, his removal became absolutely necessary; and 

‘while they were conveying kim away, another wounded him 
mortally. 

In this situation, the surgeon recommended him te take a 
powerful dose of opium to avoid seven or eight hours of life 
of most exquisite torture. This he immediately consented to, 
and when the Colouel entered the tent with Major Harnage, 
who were both wounded, they asked him whether he had any 
‘affairs they could settle forhim. His reply was, ‘that being 
a minor, every thing was already adjusted ; but he had one 
request, which he had just life enough to utter: tell my un- 
cle I died like a soldier.’ 

The author’s account of .a ‘battle-field strewed with the 
wounded and the dead—the death and burial of the gallant 
General Fraser, and the adventures of Lady Harriet Ack- 
land,“are very interesting, but too Jong to transcribe. 

Lieutenant Anbufey’s second volume contains a curious 
history of the trial of an American officer for outrages charged 
to have been committed uponcertain British soldiers, prison- 
ers of war, Gen. Burgoyne prosecuting in person, and Judge 
Tudor defending the accused. He wasacquitted and resumed 
his command, but was shortly after relieved by Col. Lee, of 
Virginia, who proved much more to their liking. 

Our author gives us a picturesque account of the march of 
Burgoyne’s captive army, prisoners of war, by courtesy styled 
convention troops, from Boston, where they were some time 
quartered, to Charlottesville, Virginia, where they arrived in 
January, 1779. Here the Lieutenant was fated to spend 
some years in a state of inglorious inaction, during which he 

‘made sundry excursions, and found ample leisure to excogitate 
on the manners and customs of the Virginians, and the char- 
acteristic rascalities of the Americans in general. 

The work contains several engravings; and in this part of 
it we have a view of Charlottesville and the barracks of the 
‘convention troops. 

_ The Lieutenant in his letters written at this place, descants 
at large upon plantations, planters, tobacco, negroes, roads, 
turkey traps, and divers other matters great and small. He 
‘gives a burlesque account of Col, Bland riding about with 
two tatterdemallion dragoons in front and two ditto in rear 
with drawn swords; but he admits that the Colonel treated 
the prisoners of war ina very gentlemanly style. Our au- 
thor, and some other officers, shortly after their arrival at 
Charlottesville, are permitted to visit Richmond upon parole. 
‘wick, Chesterfield, and Col. Good, of the same country ; and 


Lieutenant Aiburey gives us an account of their 
seats. 











After brealifast. at Warwick, Col. Caty proposed to his 
gvests to take'a ride to Petersburg, which they expressed 
strong desire to do, but were debarred by their parole; upon 
which, the Colonel'drew from his pocket a letter from the 
American officer in command at Charlottesville, granting 
them permission to go there—Col. Cary having requested it 
for them. They accordingly rode to Petersburg, and were 
amused on the way by-stories of Pocahontas and Powhatan, 
related by their host.-“*" 

Gen. Phillips, who was then a prisoner at Charlottesville, 
after he was, exchanged, burnt Col. Cary’s valuable mills, 
burnt the tobacco warehouses in Petersburg, and finally died 
there amid the thunders of La Fayette’s cannon. 

Sporting gentlemen will be much edified with a very minute 
description of Col. Randolph’s celebrated race-horse Shak- 
speare, of whom the Colonel was socareful that he made the 


groom lodge in a room directly overhead of the stable in 
which he was kept. 


Gen. Phillips quartered at Blenheim—a seat belonging to 
Col. Carter. 

Lieut. Anburey passed a night at Belvidera, a plantation 
of Col. Bird, of Westover. He gives asketch of the Colonel 
and of his seats. 

He enlarges considerably upon tobacco, hunting rabbits 
and opossums, quarter-racing, wood-tick, sced-ticks, and the 
bubby flower—botanice calycanthus. He laughs at Col. 
Bland’s talking French; the Colonel, he says, had a West 
Indian negro for a servant; and when mounting his horse for 
his accustomed dai'y parade of his light horse, asked his 
valet, in French, to bring his seabbard—and the negro not 
taking, the Colonel was fain to say, at last, ‘ Donnez moi mon 
scabbard.’ However, the gallant Lieutenant’s sarcasms on 
this score were somewhat misplaced; for it happened that 
the said Col. Bland was regularly educated at Oxford and 
Edinburgh, and spent ten years in completing his education 
abroad. 

Our Lieutenant paid a second visit to Richmond, and call- 
ing again at Col. Randolph’s residence, Tuckahoe, he hap- 
pened there to meet Col. Meade, Col. Laurens, and another 
officer of Gen. Washington’s staff. Inconvergation, speaking 
of horses, Col. Meade said that to his horse, a very fleet one, 
he was indebted for his safety at the battle of Monmouth.— 
In reconnoitering the enemy, he suddenly came very near a 
group of British officers, one of whom fire a pistol at Lim ; 
whereupon, he clapped spurs to his steed and made off.— 
Lieut. Anburey inquired what was the color of his horse. 
He replied, ‘ Black.’ ‘Then,’ said Anburey, ‘the group of 
officers you encountered consisted of the Commander in 
Chief of the British army, Gen. Howe, and his Aides-de- 
Camp.’ ‘Had I known that it was the British Generalissi- 
mo, 1 would have made a desperate effort to carry him off a 
prisoner,’ replied Col. Meade. 

Lieut. Anburey had heard from a British officer, who was 
present at the battleof Monmouth, the story of an American 
officer, mounted on a fine black charger, having approached 
very neat Gen. Howe; and on hearing Col. Meade speak of 
his adventure, recognized him as the same officer. 


Gen. Howe, despatching an officer to Charlottesville, for 
exchange of prisoners or something of that sort, gave him a 
detailed account of the battle of Monmouth, and drew a plan 
thereof, but declined giving it to him, saying, ‘ These Ameri- 
cans will hang you if yuu are found with it;’ but he added— 
‘Tell Phillips, I fought that day on velvet—he will understand 
what that means.’ 


Our Lieutenant is a writer of a very versatile genius. He 
gives us an account of emigration, peach brandy, fire in the 
mountains, Virginia riflemen, the fire-fly, an attempt to kill 
a British officer, cotton, finance, persimmons, turkey buz- 
zards, negroes poisoning one another, want of provisions in 
the barracks, deserters British and German, oxen, sheep, 
dogwood, the tulip tree, sawyers, (insects,) rats in the bar- 
racks,-duels among the officers, &c. 

Lieut. Anburey’s old friend, Capt. Van Swearingham, hap- 
pened to visit Charlottesville. Anburey and Dunbar im- 
plored him to intercede for their exchange with Gen. Wash- 
ington, which Capt. Van Swearingham prumised he would 
certainly do, as soon as he returned to Head Quarters. 





At length, the period of release was at hand. Our hero is 


ee 
delighted with the Blue Ridge, which he crosses, on the 

to Winchester, where he sojourns some days, and makes ac. 
quaintance with divers persons of whory he tells sundry an. 
ecdotes. Finally, he starts for New-York to embark for 
merry England. On his journey, tarrying nine days in com. 
pany of some brother officers at Fredericktown, in Ma 

the landlord presented a bill for £713 15s. paper curresey 
which he was relieved to find was equivalent to only 4 guince, 
in hard money. . 

Such are some random notes, scratched off upon a 

perusal of these ‘ Travels in the Interior of North America’ 
—a work which would afford capital selections for a Periodi- 
cal—far better than long-winded addresses about nothing, 
or everlasting tales about worse than nothing. 


Petersburg, Va., April 17, 1838. C.C. 
ee 
LINES [For the New-Yorker, 


ON BEHOLDING THE RUINS OF THE HOUSE IN WALL STRZET IN wuicg 
THE WRITER WAS BORN. 

House of my birth! where first I knew 
A mother’s tender care— 

Home.of my infancy, I view 
The ground on which ye were ; 

But whither are ye now 1—with tearful eye 

T scan the space yé once did occupy. 

Gone is the venerated pile, 
Reared in an age long past, 

“ Of Holland brick, free-stone and tile— 

Most meet to face the blast. 

Three stories high it was of old, 

But now its stories can’t be told. 

There lie the time-worn Stone and brick, 
Cast to the earth together ; 

And there those tiles of form antique, 
Bleached by the changing weather ; 

Aiack ! they’re now a shapeless mass, 

Trampled and crushed by all who pass. 

And yonder riven chimney-flue 
—The earthen hearth is gone— 

Should mark, if nursery tales are true, 
The room where I was born. 

How long a time it was ago 

I dare not think—J Uread to know. 


These shattered window frames I view, 
Despoiled of panes and sash, 

Through which I first looked out into 
The mart of banks and cash, 

No mother’s heart again need thrill 

For fear her babe should'climb the sill, 


How oft I’ve passed the live-long day, 
Devuid of care, in old Wall-street! 
But then I had no notes to pay— 
No unexpected drafts to meet, 
My father’s checks scarce kept me thence; 
Ah me! they’ve proved more potent since. _ 
But, well-a-day ! a mighty change 
Has come upon the scene: 
The courts where once I loved to range— 
Alas! they since have been 
The haunts of money-changers—nay, 
Bankers and brokers still dispute for sway; 
And, my old home! thou’st shared at last 
The universal doom; 
From ancient uses long since past, 
Until of late become 
Head-quarters of a peruquier, 
No wonder that thy fall drew near! 


Then fare thee well !—thy course is run, 





Aad to supply thy place, © 
E’en now the builders haye begun 
A costly edifice ; 
Yet still I cannot choose but sigh 
To think that thou art goné for aye. RS. 
New-York, May 29, 1838, ae 





HIGHLAND NOTION oF ToOTH-BRUSHES.—A family in Edi 
burgh, not keeping a footman, Highnote 
them during a visit from a man . Dinner having 
waited an unreasonable time one day for the guest, Duncis 
was sent into his room to inform. kim thet it wes on table 
But, he not coming, Dancan was sent again: still 

ed, and the lady at last said to the man, * What 





tleman be doing 1” “ Please ye, madam,” said Duncan, 
gentleman was only sharpening his teeth.” 


ae 
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LITERATURE. 





—— eee 
, For the New Yorker. 


MY PORTRAIT. 

I Gaze apon a joy-lit face 

Of beardless youth with laughing eye— 
A stately form, by toil unbent, 

And memory bids me heave a'sigh. 
"Tis mine ; the paintec’s magic skill 
Long since called forth the features there ; 
Tis mine—but how in all unlike 

Mine own; now changed by age and care! 
Those auburn locks in wanton curl— 

That fair, smooth brow—can these be mine? 
Alas! my head is whitened now— 

My brow engraved with many a line. 
Since thou wert limn’d, my portrait fair, 

How-many hopes have filled my breast, 
Which, blighted oft, have left Despair 

To be my spirit’s constant guest! 
Thou éall’st to mind the scenes of youth— 

The dreams of love—alas! all fled ; 
And one who chained my willing heart— 

O’er whose cold grave my tears were shed. 
The gless reflects, to mock my gase, 

My sunken eye and hollow eheek, 
And tells thatsoon in death shall end 

Life's journey dark and bleak. 


My portrait ! still thou-wear'st a smile, 
Though none for years my face hath known ; 
And still wilt hold that healthful look, 
When o’er my grave the turf hath grown 
Frail canvass! still:my form preserve, 
Though all unmarked my grave may be ; 
And should a friend’ on thee e’er gaze, 
Oh, wake one slumb’ring thought of me! SEyrx. 
aes 
From the Southern Lit. Messenger. 
AMERICAN LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


No. IL. 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

‘Untit near the close of the Jast century, American litera- 
ture was of an extremely miscellaneous character, and sus- 
tained by no writers who were authors by profession. Occa- 
sionally, a lawyer, a divine, a politician, or a schoolmaster, 
might turn aside from the serious business of his life, and 
compile or compose a book upon the subjects connected with 
his individual pursuits; and incipient poets, lovers and wits 
adorn the pages of the two or three magazines then existing 
with quaint sonnets, ballads, squibs, elegies and epigrams: 
further than this, American literature had neither form nor 
comeliness. We excepthere the diplomatic correspondence 
of Washington, Lee, Hamilton, Adams, and other distin- 
guished writers and scholars of the revolution ; compositions 


which for elegance of diction, strength and directness of ex- || 


pression, and Roman vigor of style are surpassed by no wri- 
tings of a later period, and'may compare with the best of the 
brightest era of British literature? it is alone of literature as 
a pursuit, of authors-by profession, to which these remarks 
have reference. After Americans became independent of 
Great Britain, they began to think for themselves in litera- 
ture as well as in politics ; and writers on various subjects be- 
gan to make their appearance, and rapidly to increase in 
numbers, dignifying and elevating their pursuit, by the ex- 
tent, variety, and boldness of their productions, and by the 
genius and learning they displayed. But not until about 
the year seventeen hundred and ninety, could American liter- 
ature be properly classed, or authors be designated by names 
derived from their devotion to one branch of learning. And 
although at the period we have just named, few or no wri- 
ters followed, ‘o the exclusion of other branthes of science, 
or other professions, arly one path of literature, still with 
Jess difficulty than twenty years before, they admitted of 
classification under respective heads. Thus in 1790, the 
United States could boast her historians, her biographers, 
her jurists, her theologians, her travelers, her poets and her 
novelists; and so rapid, since that period, has been her pro- 
gress in every field of literature, art and science that at this 
time she hokls a proud tank inthe world of letters to which 
during the last forty years, her contributions in the various 
departments of science, have been equaled by no nations ex- 
cept England and perhaps Germany. 

Of the classes of writers above mentioned, the novelist, 
was the slowest in his advances into public favor. The se- 
vere cast of character of that grave’ generation, which still 
retained traces of the stern arid severely moral tone of: feel- 
ing derived from the early settlers of the coloniss, present- 
ed powerful obstacles to the introduction of a species of lit- 
erature, whose object was amusement, and which, in the 


* opinion of the sober people of tho age, was akin to the sor- 


cerios of the Moabites and Ammonites, and a temptation of 
the devil.. The first Amevican novelist, who had the temer- 
ity to. encounter these puritanic prejudices, was a clergyman, 
the Rev. Dr.’Belknap.... He was an accurate debainn, ond dis- 
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tinguished for the soundness of his learning in various de- 
partments of science, esjecially legal jurisprudence, history 
and politics, that do not usually invite the attention of di- 
vines. Some of his opinions upon society and political gov- 
ernment, were of a bold, original and dangerous character ; 
and such as he did not think it wise to diyulge without some 
precautions. He therefore, in imitation of certain French 
writers, wrote a novel, in which he introduced many well- 
drawn characters, which he made the medium of expressing 
sentiments he deemed it imprudent to convey to the public 
through a more direct channel. This novel he entitled ‘ The 
Foresters.’ It became very popular, and the reverend uov- 
elist, instead of being, with his book, compared with Aaron 
and the golden calf, tempting men to idolatry, in lieu of 
pointing them to Heaven, gained by his production, deserved 
reputation. 

One or two successful imitations of ‘ The Foresters,’ fol- 
lowed soon afterwards; but no novelist appeared until 1798, 
when Charles Brockden Brown published ‘ Wieland,’ which 
noble composition gave the author a title tu rank among the 
most popular writers of fiction of his time. This was succeed- 
ed by Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntly, Clara: Howard, and 
others, which added to the fame of the writer. These noy- 
els are characicrised by a richness of language, wild and bril- 
liant imagery, and in every page betray the of nature, 
and man of genius. Brown was the pioneer in the wilds of 
American fiction; and like all who travel an unbeaten path, 
had many ebstacles to encounter. The novelist of that 
period wes looked upon as little better than an infidel ; his 
work was seldom met with in the library of the learned, or 
the boudoir of the rich and refined; and a devout abhorrence 
for works of the imagination, was inculcated and considered 
a good test of morality. This prejudice has not yet entirely 
subsided; and the experience of many readers will no doubt 
readily revert to instances of its exhibition like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ A young friend, not a great while since, on entering 
his study after his return from church, was struck with the 
meagre appearance of his book-case. On examination, he 
touk from it the covers of threescore novels, the accumulation 
of years, including many of Scott’send Cooper’s. His pious 
mother, taking advantage of his absence, had torn out and 
burned their godless contents, and replaced the harmless 
skeletons.” 

The next novelist of importance was Mrs. Foster, who, 
inspired by the popularity of Wieland and its successors, 
wrote 4 lively novel, called ‘The Boarding School ;’ but only 
added another to the numerous species of English novels, 
adapted to the taste of the day. Its sticcess, however, was 
limited. Shortly afterwards, she published * The Coquette,’ 
a fiction of the same class and degree of merit; but many of 
its incidents have actually happened, and several of the char- 
acters which were drawn with skill and trath, ‘being promi- 
nent living individuals, it created a certain kind of artificial 
excitement, and was read by every body» This novel was 
instrumental in creating a taste for. fictitious: compositions, 
which was increased by the publication of ‘ Charlotte Tem- 
ple,’ a captivating fiction from the pen of Mrs. Rawson. 
Several other works by the same graceful writer, afterwards 
made their appearance, and were extensively read and ad- 
mired. Many romances, from anonymous authors, and from 
others whose names were then known, but which fame has 
not recorded, were successively published, read and for- 
gotten. 

The fame of the Great Unknown, and the revolution in 
public sentiment in relation to fiction, at length drew many 
competitors into the field, both in Great Britain and the 
United States. The genius of Sir Walter Scott seemed to 
have enkindled a hundred minds, Among the numerous 
candidates for novelistic honors in America, the gentleman 
whose name has given title to this paper, was destined to 
stand forth the most extinguished. Mr. Cooper is a native 
of Burlington, in the State of New-Jersey. He was eduva- 
ted at Yale College, and subsequently became a midshipman 
in the navy, in which situation he acquired that nautical 
knowledge to which his countrymen are indebted for the 
* Pilot,’ the ‘ Red Rover,’ andthe ‘Water Witch.’ At the 
close of the last war, he left the service, which, after the 
peace, presented no attractions to an active and ardent mind, 
and returned to the family mansion of his father, Judge Coop- 
er, then residing in New York, in the vicinity of Otsego Lake 
—the romantic scenery of which the novelist has described 
in ‘ The Pioneer,’ with the pen of a poet-and naturalist. Re- 
tirement, to an imaginative mind, is the parent of invention ; 
invention pants for expression ; the pen is at once seized as 
the medium, and the hermit is converted into the author. 
Tne genius of Cooper soon caught inspiration from the ob- 
jects by which he was surrounded; as the result of his 
seclusion, he produced 9 work of fiction, entitled ‘ Precau- 
tion.’ Although this novel possesses distinguished merit, 
and is surpassed by but two or three of Mr. Cooper’s later 
productions, it was received with indifference by the Ameri- 
can public; for Waverly and Guy Manering, at this period, 
bad created, or rather confirmed the taste for English litera- 
ture of this class, and a corresponding. contempt for domes- 
tic talent. ‘Precaution’ was not only neglected, but so se- 
verely criticised, that the author, if he had looked for fame 
to his countrymen, would never have resumed his pen. But 
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}the British press, with that justice, di 






has almost universally characterised it, in rele 
can literature, taught the Americans to ap 
The English critics pre 







echoed their opinion read and praised it 
that it was properly 1, there could be no 
the justice and good e of the English press, 


claim the distinction of giving America her most celeb 
novelist, Mr. Cooper is also indebted for the ultimate success 


of his second novel, ‘ The Spy,’ 4 revola tale, which 
the encouragement uf the British press ind him to pub- 
lish, although not until some time is, in the 


1822. This production now ranks Gne Of the first of the 
Cooperian novels; yet, on its first appearance, as it had not 
passed the ordeal of the English press, which at that time 
jones the literary taste of the American public, a’ abso- 
utely as ever the ministry governed the American 

it was received with doubt and hesitation. No man Vent 

an opinion; all eyes were directed towards , await- 
ing her decision. The judgment proved to be favorable, and 
the shelves of the publishers, which hed remained uninvaded 
until this crisis, were now rapidly cleared of a work, the mer- 
its of which had been first seen and appreciated in a foreign 
land. “Verily, ‘a prophet hath no honor in bis own country.’ 
Tn 1823, Mr. Coopér sent forth his third work, ‘ The Pie 
oneers,’ the principal scenes of which are laid in the Ameri- 
can wilderness. ‘Taught by this time how to estimate their 
novelist, the American preds received this production more 
favorably, but still held back the full meed of’ praise, until 
they could hear from the other side of the water. 


It is not the object of the writer to discuss the merits of 
these novels, but to offer a brief notice of them and their au- 
thor. ‘ The Pilot,’ the scenes of which are laid on the coast 
of England, in the revolutionary war, and the hero of which, 
who also gives the title to the work, is John Paul Jones, was 
published in the year 1824, and forthwith became populer. 
The time embraced by the whole book, excepting the last 
chapter, is less than seventy-two hours. It is oubtedly 
one of the best, as it certainly is the most finished, of Mr. 
Cooper’s fictions.. ‘ Lionel Lincoln’ soon followed ‘ The Pi- 
lot,’ in 1825; and its popularity was unprecedented. The 
scenes of this romance are laid in Boston during its occ 
tion by the British troops, at the beginning of the par 
ary struggle. It is second, in point of merit, to others by the 
same author, but yields to noneefthem in interest. It was 
this production that created in Boston and throughout New- 
England a popularity for Mr, Cooper’s works, at one period 
80 great as to become among novel-readers almost a 

n 1826, Mr. Cooper sent out from his prolific pen another 
annual—for his appearance was now marked with the 
larity. of the seasons; and a new novel, yearly, from 

‘ Author of the Spy,’ as he was designated, had got to be as 
much a matter of course as the annual message from the 
President. This, his sixth romance, is entitled‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans,’ and is assimilated, in the of 
its principal scenes and characters, to ‘The Pioneers,’ both 
of which fictions may with pro iety be denominated, in con- 
tradistinction to ‘ Nantical,’ * Fadion Novels’—their promi- 
nent features being the portraiture of Indian manners and 
customs, the peculiarities of whice are exhibited in the habi- 
tudes of certain aboriginal characters therein introduced.— 
In painting Indian scenes of still life, or in delineating the 
warrior and hunter, the battle or the chase, our novelist, as 
he is the first who seized upon subjects so full of interest for 
the romancer, so is he alone and unrivaled in this branch of 
his art. The forest, ocean, and camp, constitute the legiti- 
mate empire of Mr. Cooper’s genius. At his bidding, the 
savage warrior, the fearless seaman, the gallant sol.lier, 
move, speak and act, with wonderful reality. But in the 
streets of a city; in the green fields; in the parlor, or in the 
bower, he is not so entirely at home; and the details of ra- 
ral and domestic life are apparently unsuited to the charac- 
ter of his genius. His mind is deeply imbued with love for 
the stern and the sublime. Asa post he doubtless would 
have written very much like Campbell. 

In 1827, Mr. Cooper published his seventh romutice, en- 
titled ‘ The Prairie’—a fiction of the same species of the Pi- 
oneers, and by judicious critics esteemed one of the best from 
his pen. The ‘ Author of the Spy’ had now attained to that 
degree of popularity, when, at length, an author’s produc- 
tions are received unquestioned, read without criticism, and 
have become a part of the current literature of the age.— 
The words ‘ By the Author of the Spy,’ on the title of a novel, 
was now sufficient fof its introduction, unread, not into 
the boudoir, but into the libraries of men of taste and learn- 
ing. Having successfully overcome tle rapids, quicksands 
and whirlpools which obstructed bis onset, Mr. Coeper had 
now only to spread his sail, recline at ease in his bark, and, 
wafted by the breezes of popular favor, glide peacefully over 
the placid sea of literary fame. 

The popularity of the Prairie was recedented by any 
previous work from the same pen.,, At this period, the Eng- 
lish language presented the remarkable feature ef two of its 
writers, natives of different lands, engrossiog the whole field 
of romauce, controlling the j taste, and each paases 





t the same time, in opposite hemispheres, an immortal schoo: 
of fiction. Scott opened the treasures of the highlands, and 
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i Ceitiaten; 
power of his unaided genius he has thrown a class 
pa gen the hills, glens, md. and lakes of his native 


country, as im: le as the charm which the epic poets 
of Rome and have thtown around their lands. Cooper 
unfolded the mysteries of the pathless wilderness, snatched 
its native lords from the oblivion into which they were sink- 
ing, and bade them live, before the eyes of the admiring 
world, in all the poetry and romance of their characters.— 

gic of his pen as invested the forest with an interest 


The 
such as genius can alone create. He has so portrayed the 
of a 


mitive people who were men until the con- 


tact of civili p made them brates, that, when they shall at 
length live only in the page of history, it is alone through the 
inspired pen of the novelist that future ages will most delight 
to contemplate their character. Both Scott and Cooper have 
thrown an rated poetic interest around the characters 
they most 10 draw; and the rude highlander of the 


Scottish hills, and the savage of the American wilds, are, 
rhaps, equally indebted to the imagination of the novelist 
‘or the peculiar charms with which they sre invested, when 
exhibited to the reader through their seductive pages. The 
novelty of the subjects and characters on which Sir Walter 
Scott exercised his pen, contributed essentially, not only to the 
ularity of his nove!s in England, but especially in America. 
iiae. we know but little or nothing of highlanders from ob- 
; and our imaginations exaggerating what little 
knowledge we did 3¢ through distorted and imported 
traditions, pipentd oe tee the reception of romances (such 
as Scott’s earlier novels) professing to portray the more ro- 
mantic features of their manners and habits. Aside from 
their intrinsic merit, the novels of Cooper, also, from causes 
similar to these, became universally popular in England. An 
Englishman who has never visited America, has peculiar ideas 
of that terra incognita, an American forest, and of its abo- 
riginal inhabitants. His imaginationinvests both with a sort 
oriental interest, of which an American cannot well con- 
ceive. This can be readily referred to that ‘ distance which 
lends enchantment to the view,’ and that leads, this side of 
the Atlantic, to view all connected with England through « 
singularly false medium; an illusion, which, by merely sub- 
stituting the telescopic for the microscopic distance, it has 
been proven may easily be dispelled. Mr. Cooper, there- 
fore, so far as the English were concerned, had bis work half 
done to his hands; and his pictures of Indian character and 
western life and adventure, were received in Great Britain 
with unbounded enthusiasm. Race-horses and club-boats 
were hamed after his novels; pretty villas were christened 
with half a dozen Indian monosyllables, and savage warriors 
in full costume stalked among in the halls of 
‘ mirth and fashion. 


In 1828, the ‘ Red Rover’ made its appearance, and won 
for the author fresh laurels, both from his countrymen and 
Europeans. His works had not only reached Great Britain, 
but previous to this time had drawn the attention of Germany 
and France, into the languages of which nations they were 

and received with a popularity rivaling that 
which they had met with in England and the United States. 
Perhaps no novel has been more extensively read by all 
classes of society than this last mentioned production. The 
whole of this year, with the exception of a few weeks spent 
in England, was pane by Mr. Cooper in France, Belgium 
and Holland. The year 1829, which he also spent on the 
continent, was marked in his literary history by the publica- 
tion of twoworks: the ‘ Notes of a Traveling Bachelor,’ and 
‘ The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish.’ Neither of these produc- 
tions i his popularity as a writer. The 
first was not a fiction. Mr. Cooper had been so long treat- 
ing his friends to an annual hamper of champaign, that they 
would not put up with healthy cider, though bearing the 
same brand. He had created and foswred a taste for ficti- 
tious composition, and he could not complain. The young 
ladies pouted their pretty lips from vexation, and would not| 
read it from sheer spite. The young gentlemen took it up 
cavalierly, and determined to read and abuse it out of re- 
venge. The ‘Traveling Bachelor’ was read, nevertheless, 
with approbatinn by a large class of readers, whom his novels 
had not reached. It proved to be a work displaying the 
finest powers of the novelist, and although of a different 
character from his former productions, well worthy to rank 
umong them, and advance undisputed claims to a bigh place 
in the branch of literature to which it belongs. ‘The Wept 
of Wish-Ton- Wish,’ an Indian tale, or novel, published suon 
afterward in the same year, was far from obtaining the popu- 
larity of its - In 1830, Mr. Cooper omitted 
sending forth his annual fiction. This year, also, he passed 
on the continent, cog Cem riod, we believe, he was 
acting as our consul at Lyons. Th 1831 he published the 
‘ Water Witch,’ a nautical novel. It redeemed the doubtful 
success of ‘ The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish,’ which, to pursue 
a figure before adopted, cast a brief shadow, as if a 
passing cloud, upon the bright waters over which his bark 
hitherto been prosperously careering. The apparent re- 
semblance—which, in treating similar themes, could not be 
avoided without too manifest artifice—between .this work 
and the ‘Red Rover,’ caused some severe and vot always 
just criticisms from the press, on its first appearance; but 


this did not affect its popularity, which eventually equaled, 
if it did not surpass, that acquired by the production with 
which it was compared. The ‘ Water Witch’ was not only 
dramatised and successfully performed on the American 
boards, but, also, many of the previous novels by the same 
author received this testimony of popularity. 

In 1832, Mr. Cooper was still residing in Europe, where 
he had been since 1828, touring through England, Belgium, 
Germany, France and Italy. As the fruit, no doubt, of e 
some-time sojourn in Venice, he gave to the world this year 
his twelith beok and eleventh novel, ‘The Bravo of Venice.’ 
This was the first time Mr. Cooper had pleced the scenes of 
his fictions in other than his native land. Up to this period 
he had been emphatically a native novelist. He had ex- 
plored the empire of American fiction, before untrodden, and 
proved to the world that Europe was not alone the land of 
story. He had shown that ivied walls, time-worn castles, 
and gloomy dungeons, were not necessary to make a land a 
land of romance; that the war of the Revolution rivaled, in 
romantic interest, the wars of the crusades; that the Indian 
warrior, equally with the turbaned Saracen, was the theme 
of the romancer ; and that heroes need not always to be clad 
in iron mail, nor heroines have only knightly lovers sighing 
at their feet, or breaking lances and heads to attest their de- 
votion. Solely by his genius and industry, he had laid the 
foundation for a school of romance as original, as extensive, 
and destined to be as perpetual, as that instituted in another 
land by the author of Waverley. His quitting a field where 
he reigned without a rival, to pT on unfamiliar ground, 
evinced, at least, temerity; and, if it did not endanger the 
fame he had already won in many a tilt, it at least promised 
no adequate honors to one who had already plucked unfading 
laurels. The ‘ Bravo,’ however, attested on every page the 
legitimacy of its authership—the genius of Cooper pervaded 
the whole. There were two causes, however, which milita- 
ted against its unmixed popularity,in England and in Ameri- 
ca; although in Italy, France and Germany, it was pre-emi- 
nently successful. The English palate was sated with conti- 
nental productions from English pens, inevery possible shape. 
The Bravo was regarded as only another of this genus, al- 
though coming from a source which enforced its favorable 
reception. It is not, however, here to be understood that 
the Soave was unpopular in England; viewed with some of 
its cotemporaries, it was only comparatively so. Its recep- 
tion was infinitely more flattering than that which usually at- 
tended the best continental novels of the sameclass. In the 
United States it was not well received, although the causes 
just advanced could not in this country affect it. The ob- 
jection—a somewhat invidious one—was, that it was a fo- 
reign work; and many thought, with equal jealousy, that Mr. 
Cooper should have exhausted American subjects before he 
resorted to the hackneyed themes of Italian story. There 
may, perhaps, be some foundation in a wholesome national 
pride for these prejudices. They materially affected his 
popularity in the United States, although his fame was too 
fir: ly established to be seusibly moved by it. It has been 
accurately remarked by Sir Walter Scott, that the reputation 
of an author is neither gained nor lost by a single production. 

In 1833, ‘The Heidenmauer,’ (heathen wall,) or ‘ The 
Benedictines,’ followed the Bravo. The ecenes of this fic- 
tion are likewise laid in Europe. This work, also, had to 
contend with the prejudices abovementioned. It was more 
over written with somewhat less vigor and beauty of style 
than characterised the former works by the same author. 
His spirit seemed to languish beneath a foreign sky, and la- 
bor and art to have succeeded the freshness of inspiration. 
A comparison of his two last works with the ‘ Prairie’ and 
‘Red Rover,’ showed clearly that America was the empire, 
as well as the birthplace, of Mr. Cooper’s genius. 


The thirteenth novel of the ‘ Author of The Spy,’ and his 
fourteenth work, was published in 1834. It is entitled ‘ The 
Headsman of Berne.’ With the ‘ Water Witch’ Mr. Cooper 
appears to have bidden adieu to the American soil as a nov- 
elist, and to have left the field to the numerous aspirants for 
his fame, who now began to occupy the arena. The scenes 
of this novel are laid in Switzerland. Its appearance revived 
in a measure the waning popularity of its author in the Uni- 
ted States, although his countrymen were not pleased that 
their most distinguished novelist should expatriate both him- 
self and his novels. The Headsman is marked with all the 
beauties of Mr. Cooper’s. best and most popular composi- 
tions. We believe it was previous to the publication of this 
romance that the author received the appointment of Charge 
@ Affaires for the United States at Paris. ‘The Monikins,’ 
Mr. Cooper's fourteenth and last novel, followed the Heads- 
man. It bore few traces of our author’s manner, and was 
limited in its popularity. 

In 1835, some political strictures appeared from the pen 
of Mr. Cooper, that were roughly handled by the American 
press. In 1836, two series of . Sketches of Switzerland, by 
an American,’ and in 1837, ‘ England, by an American,’ and 
’ meg in Eurbpe,’ were given to the public from the 

ress of Carey & Lea, who have uniformly, we believe, been 

r. Cooper’s publishers. These works, completing his 
nineteenth and last book, and being his thirty-eighth volume, 
produced in the space of nineteen years, bear testimony that 
the pen of the novelist has parted with no modicum of the 








strength and beauty of style with which he 
description of American scenery in the 
Prairie and Pioneers. Mr. Cooper has 


has clothed his 

pages of the Spy, 
su 

portions of the original manuscript of the Sketches of Sen 

zerland, for reasons which he has slightly touched 

his preface. These volumes do not relate exclusively t 


Switzerland: France, Germany, Italy and Holland, are in 
cluded in the observations of the writer. The first 
opens at Paris in 1828, and leaves the author at Milan, 
second volume also begins at Paris, and the reflections of 
writer embrace some of the countries above-named. 
particularly struck with the boldness and truth of Mr, 
er’s caustic remarks in his volumes on England, in Telation 
to Americans at home and abroad. He has herein shoe, 
himself an able, impartial and fearless censor of the 

and faults of his countrymen. These last works have been 
favorably received, althcugh the bold attitude the Writer has 
assumed has elicited severe and often merited criticism, Mr 
Cooper is now in his fiftieth year; his figure rather above the 
usual hight, robust, and slightly inclined to portliness, His 
forehead is massive, and of an intellectual shape; and his 
eyes lively and expressive, denoting a thinking man and , 
close observer. His appearance is commanding. His map. 
ners are perhaps somewhat reserved, but his address jy 
courteous and pleasing. He is at present a resident of New 
York, and will doubtless yield to the renewed inspiration of 
the native American muse, and entwine himself for many 
succeeding years around our hearts; for we are reluctant to 
believe that he has yet filled up the measure of hig county's 
honor. 
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Tre Ricuts or Women.—Some ladies have distinguish. 
ed themselves by declaiming against the oppressiun of wo 
men, which they say exists in our Christian land. They 
women are kept in a condition of inferitority to men, and thet 
of right they ought to be equal. We have been thinking the 
matter over, and have come to the conclusion that the ws 
is quite the other way; and that if rights ought tobe divided 
half and half, w2 should be for a new division. Not onthe 
ground upon which Miss Grimke goes, that men are not wo 
men, or permitted to engage in women’s occupations, but be- 
cause, when the simple question of superiority is at issue, 
the men always have io give up. If ladies and gentlemen 
meet on the side-walk, who has to turn out? If there are not 
seats enough for all the company, who has to stand up? When 
there is danger to face, who must go forward? If there is 
too much company for the first table, who eats at the second! 
Who has always the right hand and the most respectable 
position ? We could mention a hundred other cases, in which, 
on the simple question of right, every thing is yielded to the 
women. But there are many cases in which the condition 
of men is still worse. For instance, if on any public occa- 
sion a pew at church, ora seat any where, be occupied by 
men ever so respectable or aged, a smirky little beauty trips 
along and presents herself at the top of the seat, and they 
must all jump up and clear out as if they had been shot. Ey 
pecially ought it to be noticed, that when matrimonial nego- 
ciations are to be made, the whole burden of performing the 
delicate and often very embarrassing part of making propo 
sals, is thrown upon the men, while the women sit and sey 
no, no, no, as Jong as they like, and never say yes until they 
have a mind to. Mrs. Angelina Grimhe Weld may shows 
catalogue of equal grievances if she can. 

Journal of Commeree, 


Coronatiuns.—That of the present King of Sweden wos 
extremely simple, and conducted with a proper regard to 
economy. Those who assisted assembled at the palace, Hs 
majesty ordered the procession to move, which was compo 
sed of the diet, councillors of state, chamberlains, ministers, 
knights, of different orders, naval and military officers. Be 
fore him was carried a royal mantle, globe, sceptre and crown 
—the last borre by the minister—and troops lined the whole 
procession. It proceeded to the cathe.:ral, with two bishops 
in their robes. One of them, holding the holy oil, saluted 
the King, exclaiming ‘“‘ May Gop eternally bless the ~~ 
ing and incoming of your Majesty.” All being seated, 
ornaments were laid on the altar. The Bishop of 
then ascended the pulpit, delivered a sermon, and on by 
finished the King took the prescribed oath, knelt down, 
received the crown from the Bishop of Aggershuus. Os 
rising he mounted the throne, on which the crown was 
on his head, and the sceptre in his right hand; when a} 
ald loudly proclaimed, ‘* Now Charles John is crowned Mor 
arch of Sweden and Norway, and no other.” The cathedral 
rung with shouts of “ Leng live Charles John!” ° Fy 

his trai 
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returned to the palace amidst the acclamations 

lace, wearing the crown, holding the sceptre, 

carried by three chamberlains. An officer on h e 
corted by cavalry, proceeded along the principal streets 608. 
Sait medals; and in the evening the capital was. 
mina’ 


Hearne on THE TOP oF THE Hrap.—* I some time ga" 
says Miss Martineau, “ discovered, by the merest 1 
that I could perfectly hear the softest notes of a 


. 


Rae Wilson’s Travels in Norway and Swedes, 


box by putting it on my head. The effect. was rome 


first intolerably delicious. It La struck me 
this might be a resource in the case of mutes. 
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Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thoughts, as mine ; 
And each has had his dream of juy, 
His own unequalled, pure romance, 
Commencing when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman's glance. 


And each could tell his tale of youth— 
Would think its scenes of love evince 
More passion—more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale before or since. 
Yes ! they could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penned, in classic shades; 
Of diys more bright than modern days— 
Of maids more fair than modern maids. 


Of whispers in a willing ear— 

Of kisses on a blushing cheek— 
Each kiss, each whisper far too dear 

For medern lips to give or speak} 
Of prospects, too, vary 

passions slighted or betrayed— 

Of kindred spirits esrly lost, 

And buds that blossomed but to fade. 


Of beaming eyes and tresses gay, 
Elastic form and noble brow, 

And charms—that all have passed away, 
And left them what we see them now ! 

And is it thus ?—is human love 
So very light and frail a thing? 

And must youth’s brightest visions move 
For ever on Time's restless wing ? 

Mustall the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of blies, 

And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to thie? 

Then what are love’s best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus ?— 

If all we value most on earth 
Ere long must fade away from us? 


If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said, and for her sake 
Feel far from joy when far from her— 
If that one form which we adore 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers and is seen no more, 
Why do we love—if love be vain? 
a 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 
BY A LADY. 
* What is the tale that I would tell? Not one 
Of strange adventure, but a common tale 
Of woman’s wretchedness ; one to be read 
Daily, in many a young and blighted heart.’ L.E.L. 
Iba V—— was the breathing portraiture of all that poet 
has sung, or painterembodied. At the time I first knew her, 
scarce fifteen summers had shed their radiance over her 
opening leveliness ; she wus, as it were, on th: vestibule of 
womanhood, ‘ beautiful as a sculptor’s dream,’ with a joy- 
ousness rarely varying, bursting like a fountain from its re- 
cesses, gleaming like a sunbeam over every object that came 
within its influence, and touching all things with its own 
golden and gorgeous hues. I have gazed on her with that in- 
tensity of admiration, which ‘ outstrips our faint expression,’ 
and never have [ turned from the contemplation of her bright- 
ness of beauty without an involuntary sigh, a sickness of soul, 
lest a temple so glorious might be scathed by the rude blasts 
of adversity, crushed beneath the avalanche of ‘life’s dark 
gift.” Ihave sometimes hoped that, unlike all that is most 
fair and bright, she would know no sorrow ; that time, with 
its accompanying mutations, would bring unchanging bliss 
and gladness to her, that ‘iike the long sunny lapse of a sum- 
mer day's light,’ existence would never be shadowed to her; 
but close as gloriously and auspiciously as it had dawned. 
Idolized by all who knew her, followed by the lingering 
gaze of admiration, caressed by her friends, it would have 
been strange had Ida V-—— dreamed life’s book held, amid 
Xs pure leaves, one gift of darkness ; the phantoms of sorrow 
lad never faded the beautiful scenes the world held out to 
her. Her feelings, though deeply tinctured with gladness, 
wert, however, not without the usual accompaniment of a 
mind—keen sensibility. She was morbidly alive to 
neglect from those she loved, and I have seen the tesr bright- 
ening the lustre of her soft dark eye, laving the bloom and 
her young pure cheek, as her heart whispered the 
t of alienation on the part of those to whose affec- 
tion she clung; but it was only momentary. Thecloud 
ed off to make succeeding sunshine more sparkling, cakehe 
was again wreathed in smiles—the pesvedihoatine of * youth 
tad hope and joy.’ 
Mr. V—, who had emigrated to America shertly subse- 
} wy ba Ida’s birth, was an European, and it was th 


' wayward life. Her mother had closed her eyes in death 
nest immediately after giving birth to her only child, and 
feeble wail of her infant voice stilled the bursting anguish 


tide effaces the memory of the keenest grief, was not with- 
out its balm to the lacerated feelings of Mr. V——; and be- 
fore the smiles and caresses of his infant daughter, whose 
features wore the impress of its mother’s loveliness, the first 
agony of sorrow melted. He blessed heaven that he was 
not desolate, and the ‘lightly-fibred sprays’ of his affection 
clung to the unconscious babe, with a tenacity the greater 
that ke had nought else to love. As I have before said, he 
fixed his residence in America, in a retired and beautiful 
epete which he took pleasure in ornamenting with classic 
elegance. Beneath the watchful care of her doating father, 
Ida sprang to womanhood, adorned with all the graces of 
her sex, gifted with a rare beauty, and her mind enriched 
with all those charms of literature, which, like the ‘ glitter- 
ing glory’ of the fabled talisman, dazzled, but not to deceive. 
Though deprived of the gentle and elevating influences of a 
muther’s love, a mother’s care, she was as femininely soft 
and refined, as shrinkingly timid, as though she had been 
nurtured beneath its beams. Her whole soul seemed concen- 
trated in her father, and there was a beautiful and touching 
blending of confiding devotion, playful tenderness and wor- 
shipping deference, in her deportment towards him, none 
predominating, but mingling in harmonious concord. Amid 
the shades and retirement of her own home, commenced the 
intimacy of that friendship between us, which after years so 
strongly cemented ; but the imperative demands of duty soon 
called me from the enjoyment of personal communion, and 
with a tearful eye and sad heart, 1 tore myself from the part- 
ing embrace of Ida. 

Time passed on, bearing many changes. The health of 
Mr. V—— became ious, and he was induced to re- 
move for a time to Italy. During their sojourn there, which 
was prolonged to nearly two years, I heard often from Ida ; 
she seemed, with the enthusiasm inseparable from her tem- 
perament, to have burst upon a new existence in this land of 
poetry and romance, where every object glows with beauty 

neath a sky always bathed in light, where the whisper of 
past grandeur is borne on its balmy breezes; the tale of de- 
parted glory written on its crumbling monuments of empire; 
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BTANZAB. of her father’s grief, as it reminded him that although the |] to the saloon, where my attention was immediately arrested 

I orren think each tottering form ruthless spoiler had invaded his hearth, it bad not borne || by a pale, romantic | girl, who was seated in a recess 
That limps alung in life’s decline thence all his ‘ household gods.’ Time, whose obliviating || of the apartment, seemingly absorbed in the pages of a book 


which rested on a table before her. Her pr file was turned 
towards me as I en‘ered, and struck me painfully with its 
attenuated and spirit-like appearance. Her features were 
ee re | and classically led, and ‘the rose of 
youth’ had apparently been prematurely blighted in the dark, 
luxuriant tresses of her hair, which hung like a cloud around 
her, in the delicately penciled and curved brows, the 
forehead and perfectly formed mouth, there lingered, 
the bloom of beauty, its breathing soul. 

As Mr. V—— called‘ Nina,’ she raised ber lustrous eyes, 
with an expression of such sadness and melancholy, that I 
was forcibly reminded of the poetical words of a certain au- 
thoress, and mentally applied them to the fair before 


me—‘ If in her depression she resemble ni, t is night 
wearing her stars.’ Slowly and gracefully 
us. Mr. V—— presented +e to me, and as she returned my 


greeting, I almost started; her soft low voice floated so like 
melody from her lips. She was dressed in deep black, which, 
added to the almost unearthly purity of her complexion and 
her mourning habiliments, (with a richly gemmed crucifix 
which hung on her breast,) told its own After we were 
seated, Nina returned to her table and book, and on Ida cros- 
sing the room to speak to her, Mr. V—— briefly told me she 
was of Italian parentage, almost noble lineage, and had re- 
ceived her education within the walls of a convent, from which 
she had been emancipated, an enthusiast in the Catholic re- 
ligioa. High-born, surrounded by the glittering fascinations 
of rank and wealth, himself and daughter had formed her ac- 
quuintance. Her suavity of manner and superior intelligence, 
had contributed asc the continuance of that acquaint- 
ance; soon it sang. ns friendship, and the ve ca- 
lamities which eprived her of friends, fortune, and even 
a home, in the little space of a few weeks, had increased the 
interest he had conceived for her. The peculiar desolation 
of her situation encouraged him to offer her ere 
and a home in his house; an offer which she readily 
thankfully aceepted. This information added to the feeling 
of sympathy with which I already began to the fair 





the echo of fortune’s waywardness murmured within the tot- 
tering walls of its decaying palaces. Six months had fled, 
and I hailed a letter from Ida, which told me herself and her 
father were dumesticated in the interesting family of an Eng- 
lishman, who was residing in an elegant and picturesque 
villa near Naples. She dwelt with rapture on their new 
friends, and from the spirit of her letter I learned the lady 
of the mansion, Mrs. Clifford, was a genuine and practical 
Christian, whose piety threw its haloround their circle, glean- 
ed from every passing incident subject for gratitude to an 
Almighty Being, and the brightness of whose faith shone 
with unflickering lustre amid the mists of Romish supersti- 
tion which environed her. To one whose susceptibillity was 
extreme, who inhaled, as it were, the sentiments and princi- 
ples of those whom she loved, and with whom she associated, 
this blessed example was not withoutits influences. Thought- 
fulness perceptibly imbued the tone uf Ida’s communica- 
tions, and usurped gradually the place of that light-hearted- 
ness and sportive gaiety, which had so characterised them. 
I was not therefore surprised to hear, before a year had pass- 
ed, that she had renounced the ‘ gilded hollowness’ of the 
world’s pleasures, for the hope of imperishable and eternal 
Joys. 

The term of their residence in Italy, though considerably 
prolonged after this event, was now drawing to a close. Mr. 
V—— found himself so renovated in health, he bethought 
him of returning to America, which, though but the land of 
his adoption, was loved by him far better than the sunny 
clime which had smiled alike on his bappiness and misfor- 
tunes. It was early in April that I received frem Ida intelli- 
gence of their intended embarkation for the United States, 
naming the probable time of their arrival, and conjuring me 
to meet them at their own home. It is not supposed I was 
deaf to these solicitations, and at the appointed time I found 
myselfnear Mr. V——’s residence. May-—gladsome, laughin 
May—‘ the bride of the summer, and the child of the spring, 
with her fairy gifts of sunshine and flowers, had shaken her 
sparkling wreath over the smiling landscape, and every ob- 
ject had: waked into life beneath the touch of her golden 
wand. I had scarce time to cast a glance towards these 
bursting beauties, for the carriage was bearing me rapidly to 
the house. On the portico I be Ida waiting to embrace 
me; a moment more and I was encirc'ed in her arm 
her I turned to greet her father, who, with paternal fondness, 
drew me to his bosom, and pps oe , kiss my brow. 

Oh, ye hours of happiness! ye days of youthiul joy! ye are 
sunk tee the seen the past! ye are pens beneath its 
dark pall—hidden within its hollow channels, but your fra- 
grance has not departed with your freshness— 

‘ Summer’s breath, or spring, 
A flower—a leaf,’ 


oft conspire to unseal the fount of memory, whose waters 








come gushing forth like rich music bursting into a requiem 
for thet fate th 





ich consigns the brightest to earliest decay. 
After the first salutations were over, I followed my friend 


Catholic—and every hour tended to augment the interest I 
entertained for her. 

From the contemplation of Nina’s subdued loveliness, I 
turned towards my friend, to see if time’s wing had brushed 
aside one flower of that beauty which used to come over the 
beholder like ‘a burst of sunlight.’ She was now at m 
side, pouring forth her enthusiasm of admiration for the la 
she had so recently quitted. She was still beautiful, I saw 
at a glance, and as I gazed into her face as she continued to 
speak, and watched the ‘thousand blushing apparitions’ 
which swept so changingly over her cheek, varying with 
every feeling she expressed, I lamented not the partial 
of that unfading bloom which had given to her early 
hood its flashing brilliancy. Her smile was sweet, but not 
so frequent as formerly, and on the polished fairness of her 
lovely brow, thought had made itselfa beautiful a lace. 
The rays of glainess which had so unceasingly . her 
beaming eyes, were shadowed by the depth of tenderness 
which re there so sweetly. There was, too, an irre- 
sistible softness and fuscination of manner about her—ea po- 
etry of expression clothing her lightest words, which added 
unspeakably to her attractions. In short, she was no longer 
the laughing, rosy girl, sporting so in life’s . 
but the regally, intellectually, beautiful woman, who felt a 
more exalted destiny awaited her than butterfly-like to be 
lured by the gorgeous hues of every flower which blossomed 


ear, 
eloquently told to be forgotten, and I remember with vivid- 
ness the tumult of feelings which crowded my bosom, as 
first hearkened to that tale from the friend J had 
long and so truly. There was the voiee of joy for her com- 
ing happiness—<he whisper of hope, that her sky might ever 
Selsteliipas does aibadine with other thick: fancies, 
which I thrust from me, not choosing to mar the sunlight of 
the future, by lowering forebodings. 

“ Tt wasafter we had been in Italy about eight months, and 
tr fewer oe Mr. Clifford,” said Ida V-——, “‘ that I first 
saw amont. The increasing danger of my father’ 
malady, which had induced us to remove from Naples, where 
we established ourselves, upon our arrival at Italy, anc 
accept the polite and kind offer of our English friends, was 
not mitigated for several months, and my time was unremit- 
tingly engzossed for many long weeks in attendance on him, 
The duties of the sick chamber were lightened by my friend. 
Mrs. Clifford, and it was in those vigils, those hours of watch- 
ing, beside my dear father’s pillow, that I first learned to ap- 
preciate and admire the principles of , 
signation, and trusting faith, which she took pains to 
ro yon’ ‘hiss. Cmed'e stale dopertaest wen to tons 
to you. Mrs. Cli ow t was 
beantiful exemphification of all thatis hallowed in our blessed 
Nee One ee eT arent. 
over this period when I first awoke to a sense of my depre- 
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vity, and subsequently grasped the fulfilment of the most pre- | 
cious promise, without adding this merited tribute to my 
“ The violence of my father’s apie yielded before the 
remedies which were employed, and though he was still un- 
able to quit his chamber, I could sometimes resign my duties 
near him for the enjoyment of a refreshing ramble over the 
beautiful grounds of Clifford villa. One day 1 had returned 
from such an excursion, and before ascending to my father, 
I had thrown myself listlessly and languidly in the embrace 
of a luxurious fauteuil which stvod in the library. I had 
scarce recovered from the fatigue of my walk, and was pre- 
paring to seek my father’s room, when an advancing footstep 
startled me, and before I had time to arise from my seat, the 





door was thrown open. A tall and elegant looking young 
man, in & travelling dress, entered. He was evidently as 
much surprised at behoiding me so unceremoniously estab- 
lished, as I had been at the interruption. I instantly arose, 
hastily returning the courtly salutation of the young stranger, 
and retreated through a door opposite the one near which he 
still continued standing. It was not till the dinner hour ap- 

proached, and I repaired to the drawing-room, that I learn- 
ed the new comer was Gerald Beaumont, the nephew of Mr. 

Clifford, who was making his continental tour, and had ar- 

rived at the seat of his uncle, intending tu spend some time 

with his relatives. 

“T will not dwell,” continued Ida, “on the progress of my 
acquaintance with Gerald Beaumont, but hasten to speak of 
that event which has conspired to affect my future destiny. 
My father was enabled soon after Gerald’s arrival, to join the 
social circle of our kind friends, and 1 was exposed to all the 
fascinating influences of the young Englishman’s society. In 
this manner weeks fled, and before 1 was aware, the hope 
that I was beloved seemed inextricably interwoven with my 
happiness. The soul of tenderness which was conveyed in 
the tone in which Gerald addressed me, the deep affection 
which spoke in his very look, were enough to brighten the 
dimness of that hope. Yet no magical word, ‘small, still, 
but sweet,’ had bid me revel in the depth of bliss 1 had dared 
to image—no murmured vow had shown me my dream was 
reality. My father had long been anxious to visit Rome; 
thither he now purposed going, and the day before the one 
appointed for our departure from our hospitable friends, 
‘wooed by the balmy breath of summer’s eve, I had strayed 
to the tiny lake which had spread its silvery expanse amid 
the e:nbowering shades of Clifford vi'la. Gerald followed 
me, and before we sought our friends, I had been told-I was 
beloved with & passion unswerving and undying. Amid the 
hush of nature’s repose; amid the glorics of ‘parting day,’ 
we plighted our troth. My father confirmed it with his bless- 
ing. Our union was deferred till my return to America, and, 
accompanied by Gerald, we spent the remainder of our stay 
in Italy, partly at Rome, partly at Naples. A few weeks 
previous to our departure for the United States, Gerald sail- 
ed for England in order to make some arrangements prepa- 
ratory to changing his place of residence; for he has yielded 
to my wishes to fix his home here. He is an orphan, and 
has no ties which this decision would sever. Soon after, we 
bade adieu to our cherished friends, to the bright land which 
had fostered my dawning bappiness, and in a few more days 
‘we were bountiing ‘o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.’ 
My last letters from Gerald hold out to me the hope of his 
speedy arrival in America.” 

** But Ida,” said I, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ what can you 
tell me of Nina? My imagination has not been idle in pictur- 
ing the history of one whose very glance is fraught with ma- 
gical interest.” 

“ Poor Nina!” sighed Ida, “her history is one as far as I 
know, of fearful grief, and its pages bear sad testimony tu 
the oft reiterated truth of earth’s mutability. When we first 
knew her, she was encompassed by luxury ard pomp, glow- 
ing in all the fascinations of beauty, and the incense of flat- 
tery and adulation was wafted to her shrine by all who knew 
ber. With the sunshine of fortune this homage has depart- 
ed. The sorrows of her heart are written, on her brow in 

le characters ; the flowers of life have withered ere 
its morning has passed, and the bitterness of her destiny is 
brooded on by her with an intensity of feeling which is blight- 
ing her soul's energies. We became acquainted with her 
some months after our arrival in Italy ; our intercourse soon 
ripened into friendship, and the circumstance of her being at- 
tached to the Romish communion increased the feelings of 
interest with which I ed her, for I could not bear to 
think that her youth and bloom and gladness of heart should 


be immolated to superstition, and after I had become a par- 
ticipator in that ‘ which passeth understanding,’ I con- 
coven ms her conversion. Since that peried my ef- 


orts to t to her the purity and beauty of our holy re- 
ligion, in hues which might disclose the pe ha etn o Mal 
her fA powcage: faith, have been unceasing. I had the influ- 
noed ws Tapp accede meagan thar veh, you know, 
@ more ious grasp. I now hope she is 

cow A: yet Catholic, though she has not openly abjured 
Ida now ceased speaking, and the subject of Nina’s his- 
tory was never after revived by me, for there was a sacred- 
ness in the sorrows of the beautiful Italian, on which I for- 


The moments passed with ‘ a dove’s wing,’ the singularly 
interesting Catholic girl entwining herself around me slowly, 
but surely.. She joined us occasionally in our strolls, sang 
to us sometimes in her own sweet, low, thrilling tones, the 
lays of her ‘far-off land,’ in its melting, rich and glowing 
language, accompanying herself on her harp, the only relic 
of her departed grandeur which she retained—but she was 
more frequently secluded in the solitude of her own apart- 
ment, holding converse with her sad thoughts, bathing the 
memory of the past with such tears, 


* As rain the hoarded agonies of years 
From the heart’s urn. 


She seemed not insensible to my proffered affection, and be- 
fore many weeks the chill of reserve had faded from our in- 
tercourse, and we were friends. I passed many quiet and 
happy hours with her: when sometimes she would revert 
with tenrful sadness to her past sorrows, in the tone of resig- 
nation, humility and faith, which pervaded these conversa- 
tions, I recognized not the sentiments I had been taught to 
expect from the Catholic, but those of the genuine and hum- 
ble Christian, receiving chastenings with that unmurmuring 
gentleness and meekness which spring from unmixed love of 
an Almighty Being. 

Nor did the arrival of Gerald Beaumont, which happened 
about this time, interrupt our ¢e¢e-a-tetes. ‘Tis true, Ida 
was less frequently with us, but then we could not regret it, 
she seemed so happy with Gerald; indeed I could not wonder 
at the idolatry of that affection he had waked in the bosom 
of my young friend; there was something so indescribably 
fascinating about him. It was not the symmetry of features 
which rendered him so strikingly, so intensely handsome, 
though his were by no means defective; it was rather the 
glowing, speaking expression of the large, dark, lustrous 
eyes, the stamp of towering intellect, of ‘ inborn nobleness,’ 
which reposed so proudly on the broad, pale brow; and then 
the deep, touching melancholy, which at times shaded his 
countenance, seized so on one’s interest, and the rich tones 
of his voice were at times so thrillingly sad, one could not 
help imagining life’s morn had not been cloudless. Be that 
as it may, ’twas evident he loved Ida with enthusiastic pas- 
sion, and not willing to act Mademoiselle De Trop, I left the 
lovers to seek their own enjoyments, and continued to devote 
myself to Nina, whose gradually decaying health awakened 
not our apprehensions; the unnatural brilliancy of her eye, 
and beauty of her rare smile, veiling the progress of the de- 
etroyer. Meanwhile the preparations for Ida’s marriage con- 
tinued, and the bridal morn at length arrived, being ushered 
in amid the cloudless brightness of heaven, and the flowering 
verdure of earth. 

In the radiant glances of Ida, hope spoke, nor were the 
jewels sparkling amid the waves of her shining hair more 
gloriously bright than the smile which seemed banqueting 0. 
the roses of her young cheek. As I gazed on herin irrepres- 
sible admiration; as I watched the beams of fond affection 
which fell from the dark, flashing eye of the lordly-looking 
bridegroom on the beautiful being at his side, and hearken- 
ed to the tones of Ida’s voice, as tremulous with agitated joy, 
she pronounced the ‘fitting vows,’ I prayed that the golden 
hours which were opening before them might never fade be- 
fore the touch of decay, that no dark worm might prey on the 
bud of happiness which was unfolding its leaves in their smil- 
ing path. 

But my eyes unconsciously sought Nina. She stood near 
the fair bride, and I could not conceive that even in the flush 
of health shé could have appeared more touchingly lovely. 
The lustre of her expressive eye was not dimmed, and as I 
looked on her I could not believe the shadow of the tomb was 
then resting on aught so beautiful. She met my gaze—she 
read my thoughts, and a bright sweet smile wreathed her 
lip momentarily; it spoke of the hope of bliss beyond the 
grave. 

In the evening, when I repaired to her apartment, she bore 
the traces of weeping, and as she extended her hand towards 
me, the large tears fell glittering on her sable dress. 

“You will not be surprised,” said she, “ that the scene of 
happiness I have so recently beheld, has recalled to me my 
own blighted fortunes.; and though I do not doubt the justice 
of that decree, which has thus darkened my horizon, I some- 
times so far yield to my infirmity as to wish it had been other- 
wise. Your unwearying kindness and affection, my dear 
bearing so meekly my petulance and ill-humors, have endear- 
ed you to me beyond the power of words to express.” 

“* Dear Nina,” interrupted I, pressing my lips to her pale, 
silken cheek, ‘‘ who could accuse you of ill-humors? One, so 
gentle, so uncomplaining.”” 

She smiled gratefully, and continued— 

“Tf the relation of those calamities which have thus de- 
pressed me, and thrown theirshadows athwart my path, will 
not tire you, you shall hear it; and when the star of prosper- 
ity shines gloriously on you, when the bright wings of the 
world’s favor are folded around you, remember the voice of 
my history breathes—‘ Lean not on earth ;’ trust it not; be 
not lured by its fair, but false promises ; for its golden dreams 
must vanish, and what are the sensations of that bosom, when 
all it has loved, all it has rejoiced in, is melting in its grasp, 











bore to intrude farther. 





As Nina concluded, the glow of enthusiasm b: : 
its rich hues | er pale cheek,—she looked not ibe the 
of death,—but it passed; for it was but the rush of th 
which had stirred the waters of memory. ought 

A gorgeous sky, which Nina said was ‘ not unlike the 
ple heaven of her own Italy,’ looked down upon us, and ~ 
ed to smile in mockery of the tale of grief to which I bent, 
ened, and of whost bitterness [ had rot dreamed. 

(Continued in our next.) , 
From Blackwood’s Magazine fo; May, 
SONG OF THE BRITISH OPPOSITION, 
TuovGu fools and knaves, from fickle fate 
Have leave to rule the nation, . 
How far before their farce of state 
An honest humble station ! 
In narrow bounds their empire lies, 
Though wide their sweeping measures; 
They cannot break life’s tender ties, 
e Or ae, ed social nyceer 5 . 
HORUS.— Then droop not, though with pride 
Old England's heart is glowis : =r 
We've friendship still, and love fa store 
And rosy goblets flowing. r 


’Tis sad to think of those gone by, i“ 
And these that now come after; 
But yet the change that makes us sigh 
Might better move our laughter. 
Let mirth prevail: the paltry crew 
Shall ne’er have power to grieve us; - 
They can’t, with all they say or do, 
Of solid bliss bereave us. 
Then droop not, &c. 





We blush that e’er our eye should meet 
A stain that dims our glory, 

Of lawless slaughter, dire defeat, 
Unknown to British story. 

Bat what of that ?—our former fame 
Was large enough to spare it; 

We'll cast the load of grief and shame 
On those whose backs should bear it, 

Then droop not, &c. 


We mourn that heard in distant lands 
The voice of England falters ; 

We mourn at home that feeble hands 
Should guard our hearths and altars. 

But this may calm our troubled mood 
When rising fears alarm us: 

If feeble found to do us good, 
They're feeble, too, to harm us. 

Then droop not, &c 


Then scorn with me the venal race, 
To sordid idols bending ; 
We've friends in power, though not in place, 
Our safety still defending. 
We've still the throne, we've still the laws, 
We've with us right and reason ; 
While myriads round to join our cause 
But watch the needful season. 
Then oh! be gay, while hope once more 
Of better days is glowing; 
We've friendship now, and love in store, 
And rosy goblets flowing. 








Scott, in his Diary, gives the following striking instance 
of ‘ the ruling passion strong indeath:’ Mr.——a Maserin 


occasion of great urgency occurred, in which it was, necer 
sary to make an affidavit, and the attorney, missing ope ot 
twe other Masters, when he inquired after, ventured to ask 
if Mr. would be able to receive the deposition. The 
proposal seemed to give him momentary strength; his cletk 
was sent for, and the oath taken in due form. 

was lifted up in bed, and with difficulty oubsertned Sa 
as he sunk down again, he made a signal to his clerk--* We 
lace?’ ‘Sir.’ ‘Your ear—lower—lower. Have yougott 
half crown?’ He died before morning. 








Dvets.—With respect to duels, indeed, 1 have my ow 
ideas. Few things, in this so surprising world, strike ™ 
with more surprise. Two little visual spectra of men, bor 
ering with insecure enough cohesion in the midst of the Ur 
fathomable, and to disolve therein, at any rate, very s00h= 
make pause at the distance of twelve paces asunder; 
round; and simultaneously, by the cunningest met 
explode one another into dissolution ; and off-hand, t 
air and non-existent! Deuce on it—the little 
Nay, I think, with old Hugo von Trimberg: “ 






needs laugh outright, could such a thing be, to seé, baal 


drous manikins here below.” Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 


Risg or Laxe Erix.—It is stated in_the Cleveland & 
zette of Saturday that the waters of Lake Erie, # 
point, arc at least three anda half feet higher thar a 





year. A rise is also said to be observable in the # 





three years ago, and one and a half feet above the “d 
for 






the Upper Lakes. Here(seys that paper) is & 
men of science to solve, if they can. Is 
ular notion of arise and tide—once in 
Are there any authenticated facts or observations 
such atide? It strikesus that the phenomenomis ® 





and a —— disclosed, shrouded in gloom, deep and im- 
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one, and worth investigating. 














Chancery, was on his death-bed—a very wealthy man, Some ~ 
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From the Knickerbocker for June. || imated, stirring, devotional. The execution of this and the 
| two or three succeeding, 


A SABBATH WITH THE SHAKERS. 
BY H. G. 

I xxow that is now too late in the world’s history for de- 
scription ; that, for the narrator, this is a used-up planet.— 
Men have scaled its precipices, dug into its bowels, fathom- 
ed its oceans, penetrated its caverns, traversed its deserts, 
threaded its wildernesses, and clambered over its icebergs, 
until the unknown has become a shadow—a sickly seething 
of the poet’s brain. They have hammered its rocks, gath- 
ered its pebbles, dug up its bones, and afflicted its cuticle, 
until they have proved to a demonstration (but how, f am 
sure I don’t know,) that the earth is a hundred thousand 

old, and greated by volcanoes; that Moses, with all 
Ge paty and potency, was a bit of a humbug, and that his 
deluge was, on the whole, rather a small affair. No wonder 
aworld so old should be worn out; the real marvel is, that 
it should still be enabled to shuffle along at the rate of—I 
forget how many thousand miles an hour. It is high time 
that we poor superficial observers should stant back, and 
let the philosophers come, who can say something. For 
myself, hewertn before making my bow, I would crave a 
word with you, reader, concerning the Shakers, and their 
singular worship. You have been bored with the subject 
a dozen times already ; I know it, and will discourse to you 
so tamely, in such harmony with the spirit of modern litera- 
ture which would be popular, that you shall not be driven 
to the fatigue of thinking, from beginning to end of my 
brief narration. 

The morning was deliciously cool and bracing, for the 
season, the last Sabbath in May, as my friend and I rolled 
over the sandy and rather uninteresting country between 
Albany and Niskayuna. It was just on the heel of a violent 
and long-continued rain-storm, which had brought the Hud- 
son over the Albany docks, and put the sandy roads of the 
surrounding country in the best possible condition. The 
late foliage of the spring-time seemed just commencing to 
lend the pines its countenance in repelling the too violent 
or inquisitive sunshine ; the fields of the husbandman look- 
ed still bare or backward, even on that warm soil; the rich 
unfolding blossoms of the apple-tree were alone in nature, 
save that the humble yet gay dandelion spread every where 
its petals beneath. It seemed rather the first than the last 
of May. No matter; ‘June with its roses’ could hardly 
have afforded us an air so pure and yet fragrant; she could 
not have given us an hour so cool and yet grateful. The 
forest minstrels seemed to have just found their voices, and 
determined to make the most of the acquisition. 

The first token we had of the vicinity of the Shakers was 
on the whole prepossessing—a row of venerable willows, 
on each side of the road. They would have shown better 
taste by planting elms or naples; but they make little pre- 
tension to that quality, and philanthropy is nobler than 
taste. It was something in their favor, moreover, to find 
the roads visibly improving, as we neared their settlement 
—as any man who eo been dragged over a western ‘cor- 
duroy’ in its dotage, or forded a southern creek in a Jeak 
stage-coach, will cheerfully testify. But the village itself is 
at length in sight, its few modest but comfortable dwellings 
situated upon a smooth and velvet lawn, which a monarch 
might envy. A monarch? And why not a democrat ?— 
Here are no pampered and purse-proud nobles—no famish- 
ed and pining beggars. Here no widow clasps in anguish 
her shivering babes, and looks despairingly to her empty 
cupboard and fireless hearth; no slave of business, scarcely 
less to be pitied, hurries from hollow friend to friend, im- 
ploring, in a perspiration of agony, for the means of taking 
up the note which must be met before the inexorable three, 
or he isa bankrupt. Here experiments have no potency, 
lawyers no business, sheriffs no terror. Happy, happy 
community! Who shall say that Arcadia is but a reverie, 
and the Golden Age a fiction of the poets—those brethren 
in veracity to the terrible-accident-makers ? 

Trees reared their verdure above, thick grass spread its 
carpet beneath, as we walked to the house dedicated to the 
worship of the Father of All. A wicket admitted us to the 
enclosure within which the houses are situated ; and here a 
neat flagging conducts to the door of the temple. I may as 
well mention our meeting three of the sisters conducting a 
fourth female, who, as we were informed by the young girl 
in advance of the others—with perfect modesty and propri- 
ety, but without a particle of that shrinking diffidence with 
which a maiden elsewhere would have voluntarily accosted 
two total strangers—was a ‘strange woman,’ wm fone they 
were inducing to leave the tabernacle, but who was evi- 
pore f deranged, and pouring forth incoherently such 
snatches of sacred melodies as were uppermost in her wreck 
ofmind. We passed them, and entered. But few of the 
brelhren had assembled, though the seats allotted to the 
profane were already full. ‘They did not serve for half who 
came, but that mattered little, since those who had been 
seated got upon their feet, and eventually upon the bench- 
es, to look over the heads of those standing in front; and 
the number was so great, that we rather trenched upon the 
geten of the house reserved by the worshipers for their 

otions. 

At length all were assembled, and the exercises began.— 
A brief address was delivered by one of the brethren—very 
sensible and proper. ‘Chena hymn by all the faithful—an- 





nasal that sept ame persons Serene 
twang too many better i con- 
trive to throw into music of this cast, is insufferable. And 
et if I ever feel —~ impulse of devotion, it is when 
hear one of these quick, unstudied, home-bred songs peal- 
ed forth by a whole congregation. Ina ing or 
a Methodist conference—ay, or a Shaker i ese 
are the airs, if any, to bring the warm tear to the eye of 
manhood. The homeliness of the whole affair is just what 
renders it irresistible. A hundred instruments and edaca- 
ted voices, trilling some harmony of Handel or Beethoven, 
might better please the taste ; but that very pleasure would 
be purchased at the expense of the heart. You could per- 
ceive how the whole thing was made up: how the e 


was } sneny so by the o here, the viol there, and the pri- 
ma donna next. The idea of human amy 7 engaged in the 
fervent and engrossing worship of their Maker, is the last 


to enter the mind. I confess I r under so utter a want 
of taste, as to like a lively, homely, spirited, ears 
hymn, gushing straight from the heart, better @ 8Ci- 
entific | oe memepmegre ‘Old Hundred’ reminds me of the 
roar of cannon on a distant battle-field, at which the patriot 
indeed grasps his musket for the fray, while the indifferent 
or the craven takes to his cellar or his heels; but a quick 
hymn is like the inspiring band of a recruiting regiment, 
which wakes a glow even in the stolid bosom that throbbed 
never before. 

‘Absurd!’ says the cynic; ‘a handfull of miserable fools 
and bedlamites making themselves ridiculous in a Shaker 
meeting—what has that to do with exciting devotional feel- 
ings in the breast of any rational being !’ 

Softly, my good sir; it is the shadow only that is present- 
ed, when the actor ‘struts his hour upon the stage,’ and yet 
who that has seen him has not been affected ? ou know, 
moreover, that with him all is hollowness. His trappings 
are the merest tinsel; his crown is paste-board ; his rant is 
affectation ; his mouthing is mockery. And vet a thousand 
hearts are hanging on his breath—a th d sighs d 
to his pretended misery. ‘The Unreal inspires the ‘True. 
But who shall decide that this which I now see is mockery ? 
Who shall pronounce these actors hypocrites? Nay, who 
shall say that their worship is all displeasing to the Great 
Being to whom words are nothing, and who knows no oth- 
er offering than the broken and contrite spirit? We will 
worship according to the dictates of a more rational but 
colder sentiment: let us not too rashly nor too loudly con- 
demn what we esteem our brother’s error. He has made! 
little progress in the path of righteousness, who has not| 
learned the exercise of that charity which covereth all mis-; 
takes and some transgressions. 

‘Peace be with all, whate'er their varying creeds— | 
With all who send up holy thoughts oa high.’ 

I am sadder if not wiser than when, some five years since, 
I first attended a Shaker meeting. ‘To-day is my second 
visit, but to another society. Then, it nay be, [ smiled 
with the rest at the eccentricities of Shaker devotion. Now 
a blush for human nature is prompted, when a grave eller 
addresses the gentiles to remind them of the obvious truths 
that this isa house and an occasion of public worship ; that 
those who do not like the mode, may stay away ; but that 
there can be no excuse for merriment in those who volun- 
tarily intrude upon such worship. This is pertinent—un- 
answerable. And yet, to the i - there is a spice 
of the ludicrous in the look of things, when, after half an 
hour’s re eee exhortation and singing—the whole 
congregation of the chosen not only joining in the latter, 
but keeping time to it with their hands—the suggestion ‘let 
us begin to labor’ is made, and the brethren proceed to di- 
vest themselves of their drab frock-coats, as though the 
work were just commencing in earnest. I should have 
stated before, that the brethren and sisters come in at se 
rate doors, and take seats at the opposite ends of the hall, 
facing each other. When they rise to engage in worship, 
the seats are all removed and piled against the walls. The 
two parties are now formed, each in a sort of half moon, 
the nght lines within two or three feet of each other. The 
men have at first laid away their wide-brimmed drab hats, 
which could not be kept on during service; the women 
have put away their nice plain bonnets, and appear in close- 
fitting caps, of snowy purity and whiteness. 

And now, at a signal, the ‘music’ strikes up, to a wild, 
irregular chant, and the ‘labor’ begins. The first move- 
ment is very simple, consisting of a lively os march by 
the whole company, up to the farther wall of the temple, 
and then back to the close vicinity of the spectators. The 
evolutions are pomp with extreme regularity and dex- 
terity. I would have said ‘surprising,’ but it is not surpri- 
sing that people do that to perfection which they have been 
doing every week, and perhaps every day, of their lives.— 
We all know that habit gives great dexterity to the artist and 
the mechanic, as well as pe a and the sharper. But 

| I, who have none of this skill in Shakerism, may better 
spare myself the attempt to describe ull the doings of which 
I was a patient and deeply interested spectator. — 
The only thing strongly provocative of the ludicrous, was 
the di ty of age among the performers. To see pon- 
derous and solemn three-score-and-ten executing a vigor- 
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ous and quick gallopade, or double-shuffle for the ! 
God, wide by nile with pedate 4 thiney nacht 
exact 


| 


i aad tie tender decipte of ber eight era's 


ments of matrons—no, maidens is the legitimate presum 
tion—of discreet fifty, mature sieane-ditey, and ocseels of 
winning sixteen—was a spectacle at whi sigh, 
as the should dictate. I may have smiled once or 
twice, but I am sure I sighed much oftener. They tell me 
(for I did not look that way) that the daughters of men who 
were there as spectators, indulged to excess their constitu- 
tional propensity to giggle, at what they esteemed the ab- 
surdities of Shakerism. Let me assure you, damsela, that 
this evinced neither good taste nor right ft » It puts 

ou, beside, in very undesirable company. I 

ockheads so dull, so gross, so wholly caked, as to aggra- 
vate their uncouth features into a grin, at the spectacle of a’ 
water baptism. 
_ Wilder and louder swells the music; quicker and more 
intricate becomes the ‘labor.’ Now all are ing around 
the room, in double file, to a melody as lively as Yankee 
Doodle ; now they perform a series of dexterous but inde- 
scribable mancuvres; now they balance; now whirl one 
another round in a fashion that I could describe, if I knew 
any thing of our Pagan amusement of dancing. But here 
is a hiatus in my education. I only know that some. of the 
‘labor’* here performed, would do no discredit to the few 
ball-rooms I have glanced into; far exceeding the perform- 
ances in those, in point of regularity and precision, and not 
falling short in grace. The ball-dress is of course rather in 
contrast; but the unmistakable earnestness and devotion of 
these self-mortifying worshippers renders theirs by far the. 
more interesting, and I will he edifying, performance.— 
We hear of people crucifying their sinfi ions, every 
where; it is here alone that we are permitted to observe 
the process. Here alone do we overlook the ound 
of a war against all carnal impulses; the holy war of King 
Shaddai upon Diabolus; the sanctifying devotions of a 
community of men and women who have cast from them 
for ever the master praton of humanity, and esteem them- 
selves already enrolled in the company of the just made 
perfect. Tell me not, Skeptic, that this may be a pretence 
or a delusion; say not to me that beneath those homely 

ents beat hearts susceptible of other fires than those of 

evotion; pretend not that, beneath yon cl ing cap 
and dainty green spectacles, you catch the twinkle of an 
unquiet eye. Out on your false judgement, Sir Skeptic! 
You are but looking into the depths of your own spirit, 
where all impurities luxuriate in rank profusion; and that 
maiden, as she swells with her gentle voice the sounding 
chorus, ‘ This is the path our Saviour trod, 

This is the only way to God |" 

is as certain that she has crucified all earthly affections, and 
is indeed in the ‘only way to God,’ (bigot, blush not for 
her, but for yourself!) as is the Pope or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. J will stake my heal, that her conviction is 
stronger and clearer than theirs. 

The power of excitement and of sympathy is too hack- 
neyed a theme for any thing beyond a passing remark.— 
But here the working of the principle upon the unsophisti- 
cated may be observed to ere. When the Wabor’ 
commenced, the maidens of tender yet womanly years evi- 
dently felt a little of something like embarrassment at the 
presence, though accustomed of so many strangers. Their 
conviction that they were doing God service was not sha- 
ken, yet there was evidently a feminine dread of misappre- 
hension and ridicule ; a spice of it only, and chastened down 
to the neighborhood of nothing, but stil! a feeling—which 
no breast of innate modesty and truth can at once calmly 
and wholly discard—that their worship would seem amu- 
singly absurd to that mob of profane eyes and godless 
hearts: especially as they 


round in ion, with- 
Pll in a breath of the mascaline multitude, wap formed a wall 


in close proximity to their path, you could mark the rising 
ofa faint inp of ruddier hue upon those else colorless and 
passionless features, evincing their existence had not 
et become all spiritual or vegetable ; that, beneath that 
aden coffin of the heart, yet lurked the embers of human 
emotion. The vestals of riper maidenhood condescended 
to no such struggling weakness. ‘They had no thought but 
for One. But as the exercises p ed, and devotion be 
came enthusiasm, all distinction was lost; and the young 
and fair were only remarkable among their elders by their 
““® Apropos of the ‘labor’ of dancing. A kind friend, (the priace-re- 
gent of story-tellers, who—a mur on him!—always forestalls the 
market with the latest and best,) having our personal welfare much at 
heart, gave us, on a recent oceasion, the annexed admonitory anec‘ote, 
as we stood waiting for a ‘side-couple,’ in a quadrille, at a private eve- 
ning party :—“.A sumptuous ball,” said he, “ was once given by the 
En officers and residents at Canton, at which the Chinese offic 
civil and aaeue wee eee The mandarins, and other dignified 


3 


disciples of Confucius, looked on, with the of ro many oysters. 
They understood nothing of the * motion,’ and the rigadoons 
and pirouettes, the gallopades mazourkas, to them alto- 
ee ne ee They in no wise compre- 
end it; and finally, after great consideration, a solemn Teou-kwang 
inquired, with evident commiseration, of one of the officers, 
why the ‘barbarians’ did not ‘make their servants r” One 
should see, of a winter’s evening, the street, without hearing the 
music,) the curled and plumed and female heads bobbing up and 
down, through’ the frost-covered pr we yee - = to realize 
fully the celestial idea of ‘ labor lost.'—Zds. . 
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es = 
cuchenof teaver, or pestape of physical power. Atle 
what was a measured dance becomes a wild, discordant 


frenzy ; all t design or regulation is lost ; and grave 
taaleod anf enter girinood are whirling round and 
in 


round, two or y, then each for him or ber- 
in all the attitudes of a Reconitated hen, or an expi 

pn . ‘The scene and its interest grow painful ; end 

om fength made her way 


that the crazy woman has at 
the tabernacle, and commenced her strangely 
shrill discordant music, The 5 nat is dissolved; an 
élder proclaims that ‘the assembly is issed ;’ the multi- 
tude escape to their merriment, and I to my meditation. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany for May. 
THE MISFORTUNES AND CONSOLATIONS OF PEREGRINE 
TWEEZLE. 


My friend Tweezle has, through life, been the most-unfor- 
tunate, and yet the most fortunate, of men. Every species of 
calamity has befallen him, and yet he has never once been 
unhappy. Misfortune and he-have ever been at war; she 
darting her missiles at him, and he throwing them back at 
her, or raising up bastions, behind which he has ensconced 
himself, and laughed the malicious jade to scorn. Lucky 
has it been for him that he has been made of such ‘ impene- 
trable stuff ;’ lucky for him that he has had a thick head and 
a tough hide; and that, like the tortoise, which, encased in 
its hard shell, lets the ponderous wagon-wheel pass over it 
without flinching, he also has been able to let the heavy car 
of Fate drive right over his back, without having a single 
bone broken by the pressure. Some men, when under the 
lash of misfortune, suddenly imagine that they ought to be 
religious, and take to praying most vehemently while the dan- 
ger lasts; others again are optimists, and, when the shoe 

inches them, console themselves by quoting the hackneyed 
of the poet, ‘ whatever is, is right ;’ while others—poor 
weak-minded creatures!—fly to the bottle for solace, and 
make beasts of themselves, because Fate has proved unkind. 
Tweezle, however, condemns all these methods, and consoles 
himself in a manner peculiarly his own. Whenever any 
scowling, ill-favored fiend, of the many that follow in the 
train of misfortune, stares him in the face, my friend Twee- 
ale sits himself calmly down and looks at him. He quietly 
takes the measure of his deformity; and, if the fiend have 
by chance any good parts about him, he treasures them in his 
remembrance. Then he shuts his eyes, and gives loose rein 
to his imagination ; which, finding itself at liberty to disport, 
speedily depicts the monster as ten times more hideous than 
hereallyis. Atthis creation of his fancy Tweezle shudders, 
his hair stands on end, and he thinks himself indeed an un- 
fortunate man, to be in the ence of a misfortune so great 
and so menacing. ‘1his, however, only lasts for a moment, 
and Tweezle opens his eyes again. The monster is still there. 
“ Ha! ha!” says Tweezle, pretending. to be agreeably sur- 
prised, “is that you? Lord love you, I thought you were a 
— deal uglier ; really, you are not half so bad as you might 
ve been. Your face is really pleasant, and your behavior 
actually courteous, in comparison with the one I took you for. 
What a lucky fellow I am, that Fate has sent me, in your per- 
son, a misfortune that I can put up with. Ha! my good 
fellow! there is comfort in store yet!” and Tweezle, rhap- 
sodizing in this strain, actually rejoices that a little misfortune 
has come upon him, because a greater might, with as much 
justice, have befallen him. 

Tweezle and I were schoolfellows, and one truit of hisearly 
character will exemplify his peculiar philosophy. Peregrine, 
being so easy and good-natured, shared the fate of all easy 
folks, and was always put upon, and became, in fact, the 
scapegoat of the whole school. If any riotous urchin had 
committed a fault,—broken a window, knocked down a pie 
woman, or drawn a caricature of our pedagogue upon the 
wall,—Peregrine was pointed out as the delinquent. Straight- 
= the awful ferula was put into requisition, and Tweezle 

its thongs became more intimately acquainted than was 

at all agreeable to theformer. Tweezle was at this time but 
seven years old; but his ruling maxim had even then pene- 
trated into his brain, and’ become the guide of his conduct 
and his consolation in distress. Our pedagogue, Mr. Thump- 
*emwell, had a wife, who had a very inordinate notion of her 
own excellence, both mental and corporeal, and a very su- 
preme contempt for her husband in both respects. Thump- 
emwell, if rumor, spoke truly, now and then experienced 
from this affectionate partner a few proofs of her superority, 
which she manif by imprinting upon his cheeks the 
marks of her delicate oy whe and by letting fall upon his eyes 
the full weight of her dainty fist. Qne unlacky morning, 
some satirical rogue—ill-natured, as satirists always are,— 
drew with chalk upon the wall a very tolerable representaion 
ae one of the = eet 24 alluded to, which had on 
previous evening agreeably relieved the dull monotony of 

the schoolmaster’s life. When Thump’emwell came oom 
in the morning, his eyes rested immediately upon this sketch 


with a still smell voice, ordered us all to stand up, The 
dread summons was obeyed, and we stood in a line across 
the room. Thump’emwell was always in a tremendous fury 
whenever he spoke low and blandly, and we accordingly pre- 
pared ourselves for an explosion. 

“ Now my dear children,” said Thump’emwell, ‘ you know 
I love you sincerely,” and the hypecritical wretch seized hold 
of his ferula as he spoke: ‘‘and I should die with grief, if 
one of you ever came to the gallows. Do you hear? 

“Now,” continued he, after a pause, “I was telling you 
that I loved you all dearly: and, as I love you, I must save 
you from the gallows. Now, the little atrocious vagabond 
who made that drawing is sure to be hanged: nothing can 
save him from it, unless I find him out end flog him, and con- 
fine him for three days upon bread and water. You see, 
therefore, my dear children,” continued he, still in the same 
bland voice, “that my affection compels me to punish the 
offender. Therefore I ask you who did it?” 

No reply. 

“ Tell me, or I will flog every soul of you, from the biggest 
to the least. Who was the atrocious little reptile that had 
the audacity to do it?” 

" Still there was no reply ; and Thump’emwell lifted his rod, 
and brandished it in air, passing the fingers of his left hand 
lovingly through the thongs as it descended. 

Sull a general silence prevailed; every one looked inno- 
cent; and the real culprit certainly the most innocent of all. 

Again the question was asked, and all eyes were directed 
towards poor Tweezle, who, though guiltless as the babe un- 
born, stood trembling at the bottom of the file. His counte- 
nance was pale, his eyes were downcast, and his knees 
knocked together. As the fierce look of the pedagogue was 
turned towards him, my puor friend thought that he might as 
weil have been guilty, since he was sure to bear the punishi- 
ment. 

“+ Tt was you, was it, you incorrigible rascal?” said Thump- 
*emwell, seizing the unlucky Peregrine by the nape of the neck. 
“‘ Now go, sir, and rub it off.” 

Tweezle did as he was desired. 

‘‘ Now, my dear little boy,”” said Thump’emwell, “‘ come 
here!” 

Tweezle knew it would be of no use to resist, and so he 
went. 

In a minute afterwards, the instrument of torture ascended 
and descended in rapid succession, and the screams of the 
unhappy sufferer resounded through the apartment. 

“I'll teach you, you imp, to make sport of your superiors,” 
said Thump’emwell, after he had flogged him till his arm was 
tired. ‘‘ And now,” added he, ‘‘ come with me!” 

Tweezle, still bellowing, as if he had the lungs of ten ur- 
chins, was dragged by Thump’emwell to a little dark, dusty 
room, used as the prison for juvenile delinquents, and there 
locked up. Weall of us heard him roaring for about five 
minutes, when the noise gradually subsided, and he was as 
quiet as if he had dropped asleep. Feeling acutely for his 
sufferings, and indignant that he should have undergone such 
severe punishment for an offence of which he was guiltiess, I 
seized an opportunity tc steal away to condole with him upon 
his wrongs. Tapping gently at the door of his prison, I an- 
nounced myself, and straightway began to console him under 
the pressure of his evil fortune. 

“Oh, I am quite comfortable!” said Tweerle, stopping 
me short in the midst of my lamentations. 

“What!” said I, surprised, “ after such a beating as that 
infernal Thump’emwell gave you?” 

** Yes,” said Tweezle. 

‘* And three whole days to be locked up here, and con- 
demned to bread and water. Comfortable, did you say?” 

‘* Yes, quite comtortable,” said Tweezle; “one thing only 
troubles me.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ That I was not guilty. However, [ intend to become so 
as soon as I get out, and there ’s comfort in that.” 

“ Well done, Tweezle! Ladmire you for that! But is it 
not cruel, nevertheless, that you should be confined here for 
three days? Is it not disgraceful 7” 

“ It is rather,” replied Tweezle; ‘ but I do n’t mind it.— 
Three days will pass sooner thana week. It might have been 
worse!” 

And with this small grain of comfurt—that his punishment 
might have been more severe, Tweczle passed the term of 
his Imprisonment in cheerfulness. Happy Tweezle! 

This was one of the troubles of his early life; and in man- 
hood he has not been more fortunate. [Iil-luck has always 
followed him. He has been in love, and been jilted ; he has 
played, and been plucked; he has confided, and been de- 
ceived ; but still, the more that Fortune has frowned, the 
more stubborn has he been in defiance of her, and the more 
eager to console himself, even in Fate’s darkest day, by re- 
flecting ‘ that it might have been worse.’ 


Another adventure in which he was concerned will show 





of his connubial felicity. He gazed upon it for a minute in 
awful silence; and then his aor fied with fury, and his 
face grew so red, and the veins of his forehead so swollen, 
that we thought he would have suffocated. Clenching his 
hand, and striking it against his desk, upsetting at the same 
time an inkstand all over his nankeen nether garments, he 
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his turn of mind. The Hon. Major Fitzfiggins, a gentleman 
who rejoiced in a great stock of assurance, a tolerably hand- 
some person, and a very accommodating conscience, took it 
into his head to pay some very marked attentions to Miss 
Julietta Blossom, a young lady to whom Tweezle was en- 
gaged, These gallantries of the Major towards the fair Ju- 





nee 
lietta were, of course, not very pleasing to friend 
grine; and it may be inferred et no ra Boi caries of 
will subsisted between him and the Major. Peregrine, be} 
an easy, good-natured man, would never have insulted | 
Fitzfiggin.; but the latter, being an overbearing Puppy, though 
fit te apply an epithet towards Mr. Peregrine Tweezle which, 
as a gentleman, Mr. Peregrine Tweezle could not do other. 
wise then resent. I was in consequence commissioned 
bear an invitation to the Hon. Major Fitzfiggins to tehéte 
walk to Chalk-Farm on the following morning, where 
would find a certain person who would be most happy to ex 
change the politeness of a shot with him. Mojor * 
was too much of a gentleman to reject so courteous an 
and next morning, accordingly, the meeting took place, 
“ Sad rascal, that Fitzfiggins!” said Tweezle to me as 
arrived upon the ground, ae 
“ And a good shot!” said I, like a Job’s comforter as [ 





was. 

“I’m gled of it!” said Tweezle. 

I was about to ask him why, when the Hon, Major Fin. 
figgins arrived on the field, accompanied by his second. The 
customary cold and formal civilities passed between the bel. 
ligerents; the ground was measured by the seconds, and the 

rincipals took their places. There wes an awful 
Each man fired, and each man fell! My friend Tweezle was 
severely wounded in the rightarm. I knelt down, and 
to bandage up his wound as well as I was able, when the 
second of Major Fitzfiggins came up tome. Alarm and arg. 
iety were imprinted on bis countenance. 

‘For God’s sake!” said he, in a hurried tone, “ pentle. 
men, lose no time—fly—fly! Major Fitzfiggins isi fear 
mortally wounded.” . 

“Good God !” said I, *‘ I hope not.” 

‘I fear so,” answered the second, shaking his heed dole. 
fully, as he turned to render that assistance which his friend 
20 imperatively needed. To my unsophisticated mind the 
aspect of affairs was disagrceable enough. Tweezle saw that 
I thonght so; and, looking earnestly in my face, whispered 
in a confiding tone—“‘ Jt might have been worse !” 

“‘ How 2” replied I mechanically, for I was thinking whith 
er we should proceed till the disagreeable business had blown 
over. 

“T might have missed him!” said Tweezle; and he faint. 
ed from loss of blood. 

I carried him in my arms to a hackney-coach that was in 
waiting, and we drove away rapidly. Three weeks after 
ward we heard that Major Fitzfiggins was slowly recoveri 
from his wound, and that no further fears were Pav 
for his safety. Not s2, however, with poor Tweezle. His 
wound had proved exceedingly ditficult of cure; and atthe 
end of a month he ley in a very precarious state. Toaddto 
this vexation, news also reached us that the heart of the.ine 
teresting and romantic Miss Julietta Blossom had been 
touched by the dangers which the gallant Major bad under 
gone for her sake. Rumoradded—and rumor for once spoke 
the whole truth—that the gentle fair one had, after ashort 
siege, yielded her heart, and fixed aday when she would yield 
her hand to the captivating soldier. This news 1 bt 
would prove rather too much even for the comfortable phi 
losophy of my friend, and I hesitated about communicating it 
tohim. By some means, however, it came to his knowledge, 

“What's your opinion of my wound, sir?’’ said be to me 
one day, after I had returned from a solitary saunter through 
Boulogne. 

“« Bad enough,” said I; ** but you will recover in three or 
four months.” 

‘I doubt it,” replied Tweezle; “but still it might have 
been worse!” 

“If hehad killed yououtright,” said I, guessing his meaning. 

“ Precisely so,”’ replied Tweezle, smiling, and looking quite 
happy to think he had escaped with life, and had only re 
— wound which would confine him for six months to 
his bed. . 

“ And what do you think of womankind in general,” sid 
Tweezle again, “‘ and of Miss Julietta Blossom in parti 

“They are false in general,” said I, “and Miss Julietta 
Blossom is false in particular.” 

“ Ah!” said Tweeele, chuckling, “1 am a happy man!” 

” : ~ you a long continuance of your happiness,” 1 

lied I. 
P Tweezle looked serious for a moment, and then heaved s 
deep sigh. ‘I havelost her!” said he. 

“ Miss Blossom?” inquired T. 

“ Yes; and a sweet creature she was!—rich, beautiful, and 








well born ! and I—I’ve lost her!” Tweezle made an effort 
to look sad. “ But it might have been worse!” he added, 
brightenirg up. 
For my pact, I was glad to see him so cheerful} bat I 
could not well see what reasons he had for being 80, and 
therefore asked him. ' 
«I might have married her!” said Tweezle. 
Happy, happy Peregrine! 





CONSISTENCY. ale : 
Temple through every varying creed has i 
Yet thinks, oorhape, his pndaias unchanged ; Z 
So seems it to the chaise-borne traveller’s eye : 
That Ae stands still, while trees and towers rash by." * 
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The Sanctions of Law—Judge McKinley's Decision.— 
It must have long since struck the mind of every attentive 
observer that the ligaments of our social and political fabric 
have been sensibly relaxing throughout the last few years— 
that Anarchy and Disunion, fostered and stimulated by 
Lynch law, mobs, jacobinical inculcations, and riotous de- 
monstrations on all pretexts, are making fearful strides 
among us. We know that there are also counteracting in- 
fluences at work—that light diffuses itself as well as dark- 
ness—truth as well as error—loyalty alike with turbulence 
and sedition. Still, it seems to us that the evil predomi- 
nates, and that it is destined, if not speedily rebuked, to at- 
tain an uncontrolled and fearful ascendency. | It is impos- 
sible that the acquiescence of the community in the horrible 
dogmas of Lynch law—of any law which makes an acci- 
dental majority assembled at a given point the People, and 
authorized to administer justice in their name—can long 
continue without involving the destruction of the Federal 
Union, and even the Social Compact itself. The moral 
danger is not less imminent than the political. Where 
Force is Right, Fraud must soon become practical Wisdom. 
Where the residents of a town or district may burn a con- 
vent or a hall of discussion, or demolish a printing estab- 
lishment, because they do not relish the purposes to which 
they pronounce it devoted, there law is a nullity, liberty a 
brazen lie, and society a banditti. Law and Constitution 
must scorn a dominion which they divide with, or rather 
hold subordinate to, the caprices of the mob—the torch of 
the incendiary—the axe of the burglar, and the knife of the 
assassin. Neither is it possible that a political Union should 
be preserved between communities so discordant and so 
violent in feeling that the rights and immunities of the one 
are not respected in the other—that a citizen of one may be 
scourged, tortured and even put to death in another for 
holding and avowing opinions which are perfectly accept- 
ableathome. Hanging men by Lynch process on a charge 
of gambling or some other personal vice, and adjudging 
murder with a Bowie-knife in a brawl to be “ Justifiable 
Homicide,” may be less perilous to the Federal Union but 
not to the Secial Compact. The jurisprudence of Lynch 
and Marshall decline all contact; the latter recoils where 

the former is established. But when the legitimate tribu- 
nals themselves, which should be the great conservative 
power of the State, become the panders of anarchy and de- 
moralization, the circumstance marks a fearful progress in 
the downward career, while it accelerates the catastrophe. 
A recent decision from the Bench of a United States Dis- 
trict Court! seems to bring the crisis of our disorganization 
with glaring distinctness before us. 

It is universally known that Justice McKinley has recent- 
ly decided, in a case before the Circuit Court at Mobile, 
that a State corporation cannot recover on a debt contract- 
ed and prosecuted in another State from that which gave its 
charter—that it has no corporate or other legul existence or 
validity beyond the bounds of its own State, and that a note 
discounted, a bill of exchange sold, or any contract made 
with it out of the State is without legal force or obligation. 
Such is the scope and effect of Judge McKinley’s decision. 
On its legal soundness, it does not become us to comment 
That will be traversed by the entire Supreme Court at its 
next session, and we cannot believe thatso monstrous a doc- 
trine will be sustained by that body, even as at present con- 
stituted. Meantime it has been.reviewed with great clear- 
ness and power by our own eminent jurist, Chancellor 
Kent, and shown to be as baseless in law as it is abhorrent 
to every principle of morality. Ten years since, a debtor 
would have been ashamed to plead such a eavil in bar of an 
honest debt, and would have hung his head in confusion if, 
after such a plea, he had found himself by accident among 
men of probity and honor. Now, the times are changed, 
and the men. 

The utter demoralization which must follow this decis- 
ion, if sustained, need hardly be pointed out. Probably 
fifty millions of indebtedness rest upon the same basis with 
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citizens or corporations of other States.* All this is redn- 
ced to waste paper, and a wild havoc made with the ex- 
changes and credit system of the country. New-York and 
Alabama are made worse than hostile independent nations; 
Philadelphia and New-Orleans are placed in distant and 
warring empires. We are confident that no Court in 
Great Britain, France, or any professedly civilized country 
but this, would declare a fair contract made on its soil with 
a foreign corporation invalid und nugatory. ‘ Punic faith’ 
and ‘Flemish accounts’ long since became proverbs; Amer- 
ican jurisprudence would seem now a fair candidate for 
like honor. 

Mr. Justice McKinley, who favors the world with this 
specimen of his acumen and legal attainments, is, we be- 
lieve, the very last high functionary created by Gen. Jack- 
son. He had previously been a Member of the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, where he did not particularly distinguish himself. He 
is a native of Virginia, but grew up in Kentucky, studying 
law at Frankfort under Hon. John Rowan. himself a crook- 
ed disciple of the famous ‘ New Court’ school, whose juris- 
prudence laid Kentucky desolate for some eight or ten 
years. Neither master nor pupil was ever remarkable for 
mental perspicuity ; and if the latter ever attained distinc- 
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striction has been attempted on the other side.—The re- 
strictive measures are aimed at the commerce and ttade of 
the Northern section of their own country—a section which 
has always been forward and anxious to place the inter- 
change of products and services between them on a footing 
of the most perfect and unlimited freedom. 

We will not use the hackneyed and discourteous simile 
of Dean Swift in regard to like measures, by insinuating 
that our Southern friends are attempting to extract sun- 
beams from cucumbers. We believe that the South can 
contrive to export all her surplus products and import all 
her goods. Will New-York and the North be injured 
thereby? Certainly. But will the South be benefited 1— 
We cannot see how. If her merchants find it more advan- 
tageous to sell a lot of their cotton at the North and buy 
their goods here, we have yet to learn how the dictum of 
half a dozen Conventions can make another course more 
satisfactory or profitable. 





Congress.—The Pre-emption Bill was driven through the 
House last week, after an energetic struggle. Mr. Lincoln; 
of Mass., moved an amendment, intended to break up the 
trade of squatting, by providiug that no person who had once. 
obtaiued a tract by Pre-emption should claim another in the 





tion as a counsellor cr at the bar, it must have been very re- 
cently. We believe, however, that the recent notable de- 
cision is the very first striking developement of his curvilin- 
ear intellect with which the public has been favored. 

—Dare any one calculate how much of Union, law, secu- 
rity of life and property, moral sense, and justice, we shall 
have left, after another ten years like the last ? 


*The banks of one State have dealings with and deposites in ano- 
ther; they have often funds in the hands of agents in other States, as 
well as debts due there; and so have insurance and manufacturing 
companies, &c. &c. 


Virginia Commercial Convention.—We congratulate the 
country on the recent conversion of the South to the advo- 
cacy and practical support of the Protective System—the 
good old ‘American System’ of 1824-8. Year after year 
have our home-bred political economists of the school of 
Matthew Carey, Hezekiah Niles, Judge Baldwin, and R. 
C. Mallary, insisted that it is the duty of a community to 
protect, foster and encourage its own domestic interests and 
stimulate its productive industry by every consistent aid.— 
They have been answered from across the Potomac that 
trade should invariably be left to regulate itself—that pro- 
tection was a folly or a fraud—that we should trade where 
we could buy cheapest and sell dearest—that individual in- 
terest and the laws of supply and demand would regulate 
commerce and adjust the balance of trade in the best possi- 
ble manner—and that all obstructions, restrictions, and at- 
tempts to force industry and commerce into any other than 
their natural channels, were absurd, injurious, and behind 
the intelligence of the age. 

We had not learned that the South had repudiated these 
dogmas—inapplicable or specious as we deem them—until 
the recent assembling at Charleston, Augusta, and now at 
Norfolk, of Conventions, brought together with the avow- 
ed purpose of forcing trade out of its voluntary and accus- 
tomed channels, providing against the exportation of the 
great staples of the South by way of the Northern Atlantic 
cities, and enforcing their direct transmission to Europe, 
by Southern merchants and in Southern vessels. ‘Truly, 
‘the march of ideas’ is onward on the other side of Mason 
& Dixon’s. 

But our neophytes in Protective policy have fallen into 
the common error of new converts: their zeal leads them 
to overrun the principle. The friends of the American 
System have always been willing to establish Free Trade 
with all the world, if the world would do likewise by us ; 
they have urged the necessity of discrimination, but mainly 
to counteract the injurious discriminations in foree against 
us. They have insisted that, in international policy, re- 
striction must he met by restriction, as force is by force.— 

But here we have an attempt to force commerce and capi- 
tal into channels which they have not of themselves chosen 
—(the best possible evidence, say Free Traders, that they 
are not the right ones,) in a case where there is no pretence 





same way. This was rejected; 93 to75. Mr. Briggs, of 
Mass., then moved that each claimant for Pre-emption should 
make oath that he did so for himself, and not in behalf of 
another—in other words, that he was not a mere journeyman 
squatter, hired to make a claim on a valuable tract of land 
by some speculator. The most strenuous exertions were 
made to cut off this amendment by the Previous Question, 
but without success; and it was finally adopted: Yeas 114, 
Nays 86. Afver this, the Previous Question was carried, and 
the bill ordered to-a third reading by 113to070. It was read 
a third time and passed the same evening by 107 to 52. 

This was on Thursday of last week; and very little was 
done afterward in either House until Tuesday of this week. 
The Senate waits for the action of the House on the Sub- 
Treasury Bill; the House was taking breath after its ex- 
citing night sessions, and preparing for the great contest.— 
Meanwhile, the Annexation of Texas, North-Eastern Bound- 
ary, @ mer erial from Mr. Blair of the Globe, and a variety 
of indifferent topics, were talked of. Some private business 
was acted on. 

On Tuesday, after the expiration of the morning hour, Mr. 
Cambreleng moved that the House, in Committee, do now 
take up the Sub-Treasury Bill. Carried: Ayes 132. Mr. 
Cambreleng rose to address the House, but gave way to al- 
low Mr. Thompson, of S. C., to offer a substitute, contem- 
plating the system of Special Deposite with selected Banks 
instead of Sub-Treasurers. Mr. Garland, of Va., wished to 
meet the main question directly, and for that purpose moved 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. Mr. Cambreleng 
resumed the floor, and spoke at Jength in favor of the Sub- 
Treasury plan generally. Mr. Pickens, of S. C., followed on 
the same side, but in more particular relation to the interests 
of tke South, which he thought would be promoted by the 
passage of this bill. In the evening, Mr. Pickens concluded, 
and Mr. Garland, of Va., took the floor in opposition. He 
concluded at 2 o’clock on Wednesday, and was followed by 
Mr. Dromgoole, of Va., in-favor of the bill. Mr. Prentiss, 
of Miss., next took the floor in opposition to the bill, and 
spoke till after 6 o’clock, when he gave way without con- 
cluding to a motion for adjonrnment. This is our last intel- 
ligence. Mr. Bronson, of N. Y., gave notice of a new sec- 
tion abolishing all provisions which interdict the receipt or 
disbursement of the smaller denominations of Bank notes.— 
No vote on any thing as yet. r 

The Senate on Tuesday veted to abolish Imprisonment for 
Detkt in all States where it is no longer tolerated by the State 
laws. The vote was 36 to 4. 

The Pre-emption Bill, after being futher amended in Se- 
nate on motion of Mr. Clay of Ky. so as to exclude all lands 
suppoeed to be subject to prior Claims, under grants from 
sovereign authority, (Yeas 24; Nays 19) has been agreed to 
by both Houses, and is now the law of the land. 


Major General Macomb has gone to take command in 











this—the faith reposed by corporations in one State in the 


—no inch of ground for pretence—that any thing like re- 


person on the Northern frontier. 
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Increase of the Army.—Are there any veterans of the 
staunch old Radical party of 1816-24 yet in the land of the 
living? If so, we wish they would sound the trumpet. We 
have hardly got by Senator Benton’s preposterous project of 
spending fifty millions in Fortifications, which would just lay 
the foundations of a system which one hundred millions 
would only begin to complete, when we have a proposition 
strenuously urged upon Congress and the nation to raise our 
Standing Army to Twenty Thousand Men, as a permanent 
Peace Establishment! And this when the Government is 
deep under water, spending fifty per cent. above its income, 
and shinning for its daily bread. We are invincibly opposed 
to the whole project. 

We are surprised at the countenance given by influential 
journals of all parties and of no party to this scheme. Its 
success would weigh down the country with a load of Na- 
tional Debt or Direct Taxes. We trust nobody will be se- 
duced into its support by the idea that it will secure an in- 
crease of the Tariff, and thus aid our Domestic Manufactures. 
That hope is wholly delusive. Every dollar spent by the 
Government in aiding Internal Improvements, whether Na- 
tional Roads, Canals, or Railroads to facilitate the trans- 
portation of the Mails, is a direct and powerful stimulus to 
the Nation’s industry and prosperity. But Fortifications, as 
a general rule, are not worth five dollars an acre to the com- 
mon welfare in any way—not even for the public defence ; 
and Standing Armies are a standing curse. They consume 
every thing and produce nothing; they may make the farm- 
er’s grain six-pence a bushel higher in the market, by dimin- 
ishing the number of producers, but they tax him four times 
as much, directly or indirectly, to feed, clothe, and pay them. 
We believe the annual charge of a Military Establishment of 
Twenty Thousand Men would not fall below Ten Millions, 
and might greatly exceed that sum. How is the money to 
be raised ? 

We firmly believe that Ten Millions spent upon a Standing 
Army would tax the people more than Twenty Millions con- 
tributed to the clearing our Rivers of obstructions, opening 
National Roads, aiding the construction of Railroads, &¢.— 
And after five years of our enlarged Standing Armv, the 
People would only be-impoverished to no prrpose—they 
would have nothing to show for their money but perhaps a 
parcel of Fortifications as useless as the Pyramids of Egypt. 
But expend the cost in Internal Improvements, and we would 
have a Railroad communication from the St. Croix to the 
Sabine, and from Baltimore and Charleston through the heart 
to the extremities of the Great Valley of the West. Can 
any one hesitate in choosing between two such systems ? 

A Standing Army has always been held inimical to the pre- 
servation of Liberty. In ths country, a large Army might 
be used to control the Elcctions and maintain a corrupt Gov- 
ernment in power. Soldiers are allowed to vote in most if 
not allthe States. Yet a regiment of chosen politics oppor- 
tunely stationed in Delaware might at almost any time re- 
verse the political character of that State, and thus change the 
majority in the Senate and in the Delegations in the House, 
as they vote by States for President, and Delaware is equal 
to New-York. At almost every Election, five or six States 
are so nearly balanced that a few votes would turn them. In 
the last Presidential Election, six States gave majorities of 
less than 800 votes each, and three of less than 300. A good 
calculator in power at Washington might usually change fifty 
Electoral Votes by moving five picked regiments—all for the 
good of the country, of course. We know that nothing of 
this kind is now intended by any body; but the danger is 
none the less certain. 

We deny that there is any force in the pretexts upon which 
this enormous addition to our Federal disbursements and 
patronage is urged. It is not true that a greater force ia 
needed to protect our territory from eggressiun, or that a 
strong Standing Army would be likely to preserve us from 
war. The very reverse is the fact. Nations which have 
large Standing Armies are almost invariably oftener and 
longer at war than their neighbors. It probably seems to 
them a pity to keep so much capital unproductive! And, 
after all that has been said about the neglect of our Northern 
frontier, we do not believe that five thousand regulars, scat- 
tered from the St. Johns to Lake Huron, could have done 





any substantial good. The evil is in the disposition of the 
people on beth sides; and when they are belligerent, scat- 
tered bands of troops are quite us apt to stimulate as allay 
the propensity to mischief. 

As to the extraordinary wants of our service generally, we 
trust they are nearly over. The Seminoles are half exter- 
minated ; the Cherokees have been hunted down and caged 
for exportation; the Indians are nearly all removed from our 
States to the far wilderness; the Texans are divided or in- 
different. about adding their territory to ours; and our Gov- 
ernment and that of Mexico have most honorably agreed to 
submit their differences to friendly arbitration. What do we 
want of Twenty Thousand soldiers? They would be ‘ too 
many for peace—too few for war.’ And, notwithstanding all 
the clamor that has been raised about the expense and inef- 
ficiency of a militia force, we concur in the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished military officer (Gen. Harrison) who gives it as 
the result of his twenty-five years’ experience as a leader in 
the field and the wilderness, that the militia of the country, 
with a very little discipline, and under an officer who knows 
how to treat them, form the very best defensive force which 
can be broughtinto service. We trust, then, thatevery man 
who doss not wish our taxes doubled and our liberties 
abridged or endangered, will ‘ set his face as a flint’ against 
this extravagant project of trebling our Standing Army. 





New-Hampsutre.—The ‘Legislature of this State have 
passed a law suspending the Small Note prohibition. So we 
go. The Whigs were unanimous for a Repeal; their oppo- 
nents voted in a solid column for a Suspension, and carried 
it; so it appears that the genuine Bentonism has no disci- 
ples in the Granite State. We had thought otherwise; but, 
the Governor being President of a Bank, there may be some 
‘bribery’ about it. It looks funny to see men protesting that 
the Currency Experiments of the last few years have not 
caused our troubles, and yet undoing them in order to get 
back en terra firma. 

The Legislature has just chosen Josiah Stevens, jr., of 
Newport, Seevetary of State; Zenas Clement, Treasurer ; 
Joseph Hill, Commissary ; and Cyrus Barton, State Printer 
—the latter bya majority of 4. All Administration, of course. 

The Whig State Convention met on the 20th, and the Adm. 
ditto meets on the 27th, to nominate a Governor, &c. There 
is little room to doubt that the Whigs have ugain nominated 
Gen. Wilson. Gov. Hill declines ; and we believe his party 
think of Hon. Jonathan Harvey, of Sutton, as the man to 
‘tread generally in his footsteps.’ 

Gov. Hill is said to have his eye on an important post at 
Washington. Failing in this, he would n’t mind making one 
on the Congress ticket; and therefore tried to have the Con- 
vention postponed; but there were others who could n’t 
wait. Such is the story from the other side—those who 
please may believe it. 





Avabama.—Gen. T. L. Toulmin for Senator, and Blanton 
McAlpin and Judge A. S. Lipscomb for Representatives, 
form the Adm. ticket for the County of Mobile. 

The Mobile Examiner, a small daily established last sea- 
son as a non-political journal, has raised the Administration 
flag, and combats with spirit and efficiency—making two 
dailies on each side in that city. The Examiner is especially 
severe upon Mr. Clay for not advocating the Aunexation of 
Texas, &c., and pronounces him a virtual Abolitionist ! 

Notwithstanding this is the current language of the Ad- 
ministration and Calhoun journals of Alabama, (and of the 
South and South-West generally) Mr. Clay appears to be the 
favorite of the Whigs there, and is so recognized by nearly 
all their journals. 





DeLaware.—The Whigs of this State held a Convention 
at Dover last Tuesday, and nominated Hon. John J. Milligan 
for re-election to Congress. They appointed fifteen Dele- 
gates to the National Convention at Harrisburg, and ex- 
pressed a preference for Hon. Henry Clay as the Whig can- 
didate for President. The attendance was very full. Ex- 
Senator Arnold Naudain was among the. chief speakers. 


Maryland owes five and a half millions, but has Canal, 
Bank and Railroad Stock to a like amount, and a Sinking 





Fund of $800,000 per annum. 


= 


. Just the thing. 








Ituino1s.—A second State Convention of the ‘friends of 
the Administration in this State was held at Vandalia a short 
time since, to nominate another candidate for Governor in 
place of J. W. Stephenson, expunged as a Public Defaulter, 
Thomas Caslin, Esq., Receiver of Public Moneys at the 
Land Otlice, Quincy, was selected, and Stinson H. Anderson 


for Lieutenant Governor. 








The Mobile Morning Chronicle—the third daily i the 
commercis] emporium of Alabama—has been purchased by 
Gen. Walter Smith. It will remain Whig in politics, 


The Calico Print Works at Smithfield, R. I. were burned 
on Thursday of last week. Loss $9,000—about covered by 
insurance. 

The Banks of Ohio have held a Convention and agreed 
to resume on the 4th of July, if those of the Atlantic cities 
are all up tothe mark. If not, they will resume as soon as 
Philadelphia and Baltimore do. 

Hon. Richard Rusk, Government Agent at Londonto ob- 
tain the Smithsonian bequest for a great University in this 
country, has succeeded, and will soon arrive in this country 
with the money—$500,000. He ought rot to have been 
sent: our Minister or Conszl could have done the little that 
was required to be done quite as well, and saved some thon 
sands to the country—but not to Mr. Rush. 

William Upham, Esq.,of Montpelier, hvs been nominated 
by the Whigs of the Fifth District, Vermont, as their cap 
didate for Congress, against the Hon. Richard Fletcher, the 
only Administration Member from that State. The contest 
will be a warm one. : 

Hon. Richard Biddle has been nominated for re-elestion 
to Congress by the Whigs und Antimasons of the Pittsburgh 
District, Pa. Dr. James Power has been nominated against 
him; and Dr. Jonas R. McClintock, Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
for State Senator, in place of C. Darragh, Esq., resigned, 
by the Adm. party. 

Gen. Henry Atkinson, of the Army, has been appointed 
Governor, and William B. Conway (Editor of the ‘ Cambria 
Mountaineer,’ Pa.) Secretary of the new Territory of Iowa. 
Joseph Williams, late Editor of the ‘ Upland Union,’ Dela- 
ware Co. Pa. is likewise made a Judge for Iowa. Mr. 
Van Buren has a pretty good idea for ‘‘ improving the con- 
dition of the press’”’—a theme which he was once eloquent 
upon. He begins by giving the Editors something to eat. 
If he will only get a law through compelling 
all delinquent subscribers to pay up and keep up, he may 
be re-elected yet, in spite of appearances. 

Poor old Abner Kneeland, the apostate clergyman, who 
turned Atheist some ten vears ago, has been sentenced to 66 
days’ imprisonment in the jail of Boston, for blasphemy.— 
This is a miserable business—we hope the like will neveroe- 
cur again—though we cannot see that any body is blameable 
but the laws. Let us have done with this contrivance for 
making blasphemy popular. 

James K. Paulding, our fellow citizen and fellow serib 
bler, has actually been appointed Secretary of the Navy.— 
This is an excellent appointment, and ought to have been 
made fifteen months ago. Father Dickerson (we mean 10 
scandal on his old bachelorism) has been cumpelled to serve 
his country too long. 

The Banks of Maryland have a million and a half of spe 
cie and nearly fifteen millions of discounted paper against 
barely three millions of specie. Very sound that. They will 
resume, of course, as soon as Congress adjourns without ¢ 
tablishing the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

The Herkimer County Journal, a Whig paper at Herke 
mer village, has passed into the hands of Mr. O. A. Bowe, 
late of this city, by whom it has been greatly enlarged and 
improved. It is printed on entire new type, and is & Wey 
spirited and able journal. 

Capt. M. E. Perry, of the Navy, is detailed to Europe, 
inquire into the recent improvements in steam navigation 
He goes out in the Great Western. 

Gov. Jas. Barbour, Secretary of War under Mr. Adam’ 
will run for Congress against Linn Banks in Mr. Pattos's 
District, Virginia, at the regular election in April. Heought 
to have run this Spring. 
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"The Whig Young Men of this City have elected two bun- 
dred Detegates to their proposed State Convention at Utica 
on the 11th of July. 

Gen. Robert T. Lytle, Ex-M. C. from Cincinnati, has re- 
signed the post of Surveyor General of Public Lands. We 
helieve this step was taken in consequence of recent proceed- 
ings in Congress, indicating a disposition to take the butter 
off his bread, when the original proposition was to butter it 
on the other side. 

John C. Avery has declined the appointment of Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Cincinnati. This is a wonder, but it 
grew out of another—he was appointed to the office without 
asking for it. 

The Citizens of Canton, Miss., recently held a meeting 
and resolved to suppress gambling and gamblers. Right— 
but we hope they have no suicidal intentions. The best way 
to suppress gambling is for those who are not regular gam- 
blers to keep entirely and scrupulously away from any house 
in which gambling is tolerated. ‘The professors of the art 
would soon find themselves hoeing corn—a very wholesome 
employment. 

Philadelphia has just constructed a large and elegant 
fountain in Franklin Square, at a cost of $10,000. She takes 
the hard times very coolly. 

A Conservative, Ticket has been formed in Frederick Co. 
Md. where a spirited and through Conservative journal is 
printed. 

Lake George has been rechristened Horicon, (the Indian 
name, signifying ‘ the silver waters,’) by some of its admiring 
neighbors. Very fair—but the other name is a good one, 
and sounds well. We dw not hear that any more trout can 
be seen in its lucid waters than formerly. 

The Newport Mercury, R. 1., has completed its eightieth 
year—having been established by James, elder brother of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Wonder if it has any subscribers 
who owe from the commencement? There are probably 
some friends of the publisher, who subscribed then to help 
him along. 

J.C. Picket, Esq., Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, has 
been appointed Charge d’Affairs to Peru. 

Aaron O. Dayton, Esq., Cierk in one of the Departments, 
has been made Fourth Auditor instead. 

The Columbia Times, S. C.—the old Nullification organ. 
declares itself op;osed alike to a National Bank, Pet Banks, 
and Sub-Treasuries. It will take the last, however, as a re- 
luctant choice of evils. As to President, it will support nei- 
ther Clay or Van Buren, any way you can fix it. One of its 
objections to Mr. Clay is that he is an Abolitionist! Very 
bad. 

The Democrats of Philadephia have held a Sub-Treasury 
and an Anti-Sub-Treasury meeting. At the former, Hor. 
Charles J. Ingersoll presided, and Col. James Page, P. M., 
was chief speaker. At the latter, Alderman Samuel Badger 
presided. The Whig papers state that the latter was much 
the larger of the two. 


Judge Tully has been nominated as the Adm. candidate 
for Congress in Arkansas, against William Cummins, Whig. 
The Judge will probably be re-elected. 

Hon. Isaac H. Bronson, M. C. from Jefferson Co., has 
resigned the Judgeship of the Fifth Circuit. We regret it; 
for he is said to be a lawyer of talents and attainments. The 
noise made by the Whigs about his holding on to both of- 
fices, has hastened this decision. Suppose he should sit till 
the end of the session, and then be re-appointed Judge.— 
Where would be the harm ? 

Hon. Levi Woodiury, it is confidently stated in the Con- 
cord Courier, will accept the Chief Justiceship of New- 
Hampshire. We hope so. . 

The Banks of Kentucky have had a meeting and resolved 
to resume specie payments on the 16th of July, if before that 
day the Banks of the East shell have resumed, and if the 
Banks of Cincinnati, Indiana and Illinois, shall agree to re- 
sume on that day. 

Dr. Martin Ruter, a faithful and efficient Minister of the 
Gospel, well known throughout the Western country, died in 


The Exploring Expedition, it is now positively asserted, 
will sail about the Ist of August. We shalksec. 

The Sacketts’ Harbor Bank has been reanimated and set 
‘in operation again: President, Robert Lansing; Vice Pre 

sident, Marcellus K. Stow ; Cashier, Chauncey Baker. 

The Money Market is at a stand-still, awaiting the action 
of Congress on the Sub-Treasury Bill, Stocks are hardly 
better or werse; but nothing is doing in any way, and will 
be, until a vote is taken on the Great Measure. 

Latest Reports.—( Friday.)—That Mr. Paulding has not 
been nominated as Secretary of the Navy; that Mr. Bronson 
has not declined the Fifth Circuit Judgesbip; that Mr. Van- 
derveer, M. C. from Kings Co. &c. will not vote for the Sub- 
Treasury Bill. We give them as we find them. 





AWFUL CATASTROPHE! 
Burning of the Steamer Washington on Lake Erie and 
Fifty Lives Lost!—By the Buffalo Commercial Advertise: 
of Saturday evening, we learn that the steamer North 
America had just come in bringing the dreadful intelligence 
of the destruction that morning about 3 o'clock, of the new 
and elegant steamer Washington by fire off Silver Creek.— 
The Washington had the fore part of the night passed the 
North America while the latter lay at Erie, and was not 
again seen by the North America, till within three miles of 
Buffalo, when a glare of light being seen towards Silver 
Creek by the helmsman, the boat was immediately put back, 
and at 6 A. M. neared the floating hulk of the Washington, 
drifting four miles from shore, with not a living-soul on board, 
and the waters areund literally strewed with. hats, bonnets, 
trunks, baggage, and blackened fragments of the wreck. The 
fire had been discovered at Silver Creek, but there were only 
three skiffs there, which put out, and with these and the yaw! 
of the Washington, about forty had been saved, many of 
them ladies. ‘Shere were six dead bodies picked up by the 
North America, four women and twochildren. The hull'and 
engine were towed into Silver Creek. 
The Washington was buiit at Ashtabula last winter. . The 
fire caught near the boilers, and soon burnt off the steering 
ropes, which were not of iron, as they should have been, and 
thus the boat was unmanageable, and could not be ran on 
shore. 
One merchant on board lost $6000 Among those saved 
we see no names of persons from this quarter of the State. 
A woman was picked up with two children on her arm, a 
mile and a half from the wreck. The children were dead. 
[ Eve. Star. 


ANOTHER TERRIBLE CALAMITY.—Loss of the 
steamboat Pulaski, with a Hundred and Fifty Lives.—The 
steamboat New York, Capt. Allen, arrived at this port from 





Charleston on Thursday, with the appalling intelligence that 
she passed near Cape Lookout Shoal the wreck of the steam- 
boat Putasxt, from Savannah for Baltimore, touching at 
Charleston, which port she Jeft with about one hundred and 
fifty passengers on Thursday morning of last weck. The 
wreck lay strewed along the beach for twe miles, but not a 
human being was in sight; from which Capt. Allen inferre:! 
that she had been driven on the reefs and broke to pieces: 
and that every soul on board perished! 
tastrophe is almost unparalleled in the tragic annals of steam- 
boat disaster. 
P.S. Friday morning.—The reality of the dreadful dis- 
aster above alluded to, is established by the following-account 
from Norfolk. We will hope, however, that the number of 
the saved is much larger than would appear, even from this 
statement. The following list of passengers appears in 
the Charleston papers, by which it will be seen that many of 
the noblest citizens of the South are among the victims. Gen. 
Hamilton, however, it is generally hoped and believed here, 
was not actually on board, as we have pesitive assurances to 
that effect. “ Here is the list: 


Passengers in the Steamboat Pulaski——The Charleston .Mercury of 
June 15th, publishes the following list : 

In the steam packet Pulaski, for Baltimore.—Mrs. Nightingale and 
servant, Mrs. Fraser andcbild, Mrs. Wilkins and child, Mrs. Mackay, 
child and servant, Miss A. Parkman, Miss C, Parkman, Miss T. Park- 
man, Mrs. Hutchinson, 2 children and servant, Mrs. Lamar, Miss R, 
Lamar, Miss M. Lamar, Miss E. Lamar, Miss C. Lamar, Mrs. Dun- 
hem, Mrs. Cumming and servant, Mrs. Stewart and servant, Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs, hag = Mrs. Oroille. Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. 
Waguer child and servant, Miss. Drayton, Mrs.Pringle and child, 
Miss Pringle and nurse, Mrs. Murray, Miss Murray, Mrs. Britt, Miss 
Heald, Mrs. Rutledge, Mies Rutledge, Mrs. H.8. Ball, nurse and child, 
Miss Trapier, Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. Edings and child, Miss Mikel, 
Mrs. Coy and child, Miss Clark, Mrs. B. F. Smith, Mrs, N. Smith, Mrs. 
Gregorie, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. Merrit, Miss Greenwood, 
Rev. Mr. jilurray, Gen. J. Hamilton, Gen. Heath, Col. Hudson, Col. 
Dunham, Rev.E. Crofts, Dr. Cumming, Dr. Ase, Dr. Stewart, Dr. Wil- 
kens, Messrs. J. Goddard, J. Nathans, R H. 8. Ball, 


So terrible a ca- 





EE 
on, Evans, Freeman, T. Clark, J. Asken, M’Alister, 8. B: Parkman, 
G. B. Lamar, C. Lamar, W. Lamar, T, Lamar, Hutchinson, R. Brower, 
S. Livermore, B. W.Fosdick, I. Eldridge, C. Ward, G. Huntington, 
J. H. Cooper, H. B. Nichols, 'L. Bird, A. Lovejoy, W. W. Foster, J. 
L. Wart, W. A. Stewart, A. Hamilton, 8. Miller, W. C. N. Swift, R. 
W. Pooler, R. W. Pooler jr. A. Burns, H. N; Carter, R. Seabrook, J. 
Seabrook, 8. Keith, Edings, T. ©. Rowand, F. M'Rea, 
aud Master Murray. 

Office of the Norfolk Beacon, June 20. 
ANOTHER DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 

Upwards of One Hundred and Eighty Lives reported to 
have been lost.—From passengers who arrived in the cars 
from Wilmington, we learn that the steam packet Pulaski, 
Captain Dubois, which left Charleston on Thursday even- 
ing last with about 200 passengers, bound to Baltimore, 
wan ries on Feltey night a. about Onte to ee south- 
ward 0 mi n, North Carolina, during a heav 
in which her botler exploded. Eight persons ware ited 
by the bursting of the boiler. The boat sunk an hour after 
the explosion. Previous to the sinking of the steamer, a 
boat with 21 persons left her, and in approaching the shore 
five of the number were drown. We have also been in 
formed that the mate (supposed to be Hibberd, reee Ad 
this place, and who brought the melancholy tigings to Wil- 
mingtou,) was the only person of the entire crew who was 
saved. ‘Two ladies who were in the boat, got ashore safe. 

The pengen also inform us that two Judges from 
South Carolina, (one of whom was Colcock,) were on 
board, as also were Messrs. Wilde and Lamar, of Georgia, 
with their familes. 
One of the genttemen who communicated the above in- 
telligence, is from Kingston, Jamaica, which place he left 
on the 27th of May, in the Mary Dow, of Eastport, Capt. 
Tilley, and after touching at Havana, arrived at Charles- 
ton. He states that the Legislature were ordered to con- 
vene on the 5th of the present month, for the purpose of 
repealing the apprenticr system, and it was supposed that 
on the Ist of August the old law would go into operation. 
The ship J. W. Cater, from New York, arrived at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, in 12 days passage, and would sail thence on 
the 16th inst. for New York, full of passengers. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Arrival of the Great Western. 

The steam ship “ Great Western” and the packet ship 
Independence arrived at this port on Sunday morning-last. 
The former left Bristol on the 2d June, at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
and made the passage in fourteen and ahalf days. The lat- 
ter sailed from Liverpool on the 24th May, and was out but 
twenty-two days. The steam packet Sirius, hence from 
Cork on the 31st ult., also came in on Monday evening last, 
having crossed the ocean in eighteen days, the same time 
she occupied in making her first trip. The average differ- 
ence of time between our packet ships and the steam pack- 
ets in effecting a passage across the Atlantic, appears to be 
about ten days in favor of the latter. 

The most important news received by these arrivals, is that 
which relates to the cotton. market, and te the formation of 
new companies for running steam ships between the princi- 
pal ports of Gceat Britain and this city. 

The Liverpool Mercury states, that the successful result 
of the voyages of the Sirius and Great Western has led imme- 
diately to the formation of a ‘company in that town for the 
purpose of establishing lines of steam ships between Liver- 


pool and New Yozk. Amongst the directors are several of 
the first merchants and best men of business in the town. 

It appears also that the city of Dublin companies are also 
preparing to share in the compction in trans-atlantic steam 
navigation, and have announced their plans fer carrying the 
project into effect. Some of the vessels of the ‘* Dublin and 
St. George’s Company” are to be chartered and despatched 
across immediately. 

The steam ship British Queen, belonging to the British 
and American Steam Navigation Co. of London, was launch- 
ed on the 24th May, the birth day of Queen Victoria. This 
ship is visited by crowds of persons—it is estimated that the 
Sunday previous there were over 50,000 persons to see her, 
She is the admiration of all who see her, especially Ameri- 








cans. Her dimensions are as follows: Feet in. 
Length extreme from Figure-head to Taffrail,......275 0 
Ditto on Upper Deck.......+ --245 0 
Wiese of Wael. i oo. cvcsicte cs -223« <0 
Breadth within ‘Paddle Boxes. ..... -40 6 
Ditto, including ditto,....4+.sseseeee+ - 64 0 
Depth seeeerecece sidan ocp 604 enane tanedenes Fenessee 0 


Tonnage—No. 1862 


Power of Engines.........+s++ee0+ eeecee »-.-500 Horse 
Diameter of Cylinders. .....+ssereeseereeeeees 77 1-2 In. 
Length of Stroke. .....+.s+++- eeccccqcercecce 7 Feet 
Diameter of Paddle Wheels. ..... betedcdveweed 30 “ 


Estimated weight of Engines, Boilers. & Water 500 Tons 
Ditto of Coals, for 20 days consumption........600 “ 
Draught of water with above weight and all stores 16 Feet 








Texas on the 16th of May. 


G. W. Cry, T. Whaley, O. Gregorie, N. Smith, B. F. Smith, G. Y. Da- 
vis, R. D. Walker, G. W. James, Hubbard, Ma. Twiggs, Janse, Ben- 
nette, Clifton, Merritt, Greenwood, Iaage, ester, Judge, Camer- 





Estimated speed, 10 1-2 miles per hour. 
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The British Queen is believed to be the largest ship in the 

world—the eens by about thirty-five feet that of 
in the Briti vy. 

“The r. & Am. Steam Navigation Co. of London, have 

contracted for another steam ship, to be called the President 

the engines of which are to be built by the celebrated firm 

of Fawcett & Co. of Liverpool ; and were receiving contracts 


for three vessels of ¥ size and capacity than the British 
Queen—two intended for the London trade and two for the 
Li ; those for the Liverpool line are intended to carry 


1500 to 2000 bales of cotton. 

The Bristol Company were about to commence the build- 
ing of a new steamer of larger dimensions than the “Great 
Western,” which is to be named “ The City of New York.” 
This will make the ninth steam ship already contracted for, 
and when the four different companies shall have matured 
the-enterprize, we may look for the arrival and departure of 
at least one steam packet each week. 

We hear nothing more of the new “ quicksilver” steamer 
Columbus, which was to have sailed for New York some time} 
ago. At the, last accounts she had salivated most of her 
crew on a passage from London to Liverpool. 

The return of the “Great Western” and “ Sirius” to Eng- 
land, appears to have created quite as great a sensation 
there, as did their arrival here. At Bristol the bells were 
put in requisition, guns were fired, a meeting of the stock- 
holders called, and votes of thanks and congratulations be- 
stowed upon Capt. Hoskin and others engaged in the enter- 
prise. Some of the papers think that the captains of the 
Sirius and Great Western should be knighted. A grand en- 
tertainment was given on board the Great Western on the 
23d ult. to the shareliolders and their friends, at which were 
drank several toasts in compliment to this country and the 
citizens of New York. On the following day “‘ the public” 
were admitted on board at the rate of five shillings a head, 
which (to as many as could ‘‘geé it,”’) included refresh- 
ments. The Bristol papers complain that an admittance fee 
should have been exacted of the ladies there, while at New 
York every body was permitted to visit the ship free of ex- 
pense, and feasted in thebargain. One correspondent attri- 
butes it to a want of gallantry on the part of the directors, 
who, it is supposed, “ look upon the English ladies as less 
polite and fascinating than the American.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Great West- 
ern Steam Ship Company, the foilowing resolution was 
adopted : 

hat this Board is deeply sensible of the distinguished fa- 
vor shown to the efforts of the Company which they repre- 
sent, by the Government and civic authorities and the inha- 
bitants of the United States, and of the individual kindness 
and hospitality with which Capt. Hosken and the officers of 
the Great- Western have been received during their late visit 
to America. 

In compliance with a requisition numerously signed, the 
right worshipful the mayor of Bristol has appointed a public 
meeting to be held at the Guildhall on Thursday next, *‘ in 
order to express the sense entertained by the city of the 
splendid and hospitable reception of the Great Western, on 
her recent visit to New York, and to assure the :lirecters of 
its determination to support them in their efforts to restore 
to Bristol her connexion with the New World. 

Twenty-six miles of the Great Western Railway from Lon- 
don to Maidenhead is opened. The Bristol Mercury re- 
marks, we cannot but anticipate a very brief interval between 
the present and that -period which shall place, by means of 
the Great Western steam ship and the Great Western Ex- 
eter lines, New York within: 14 days of Bristol, and scarcely 
144 of the metropolis of the United Kingdom. 

The Great Western made her homeward passage in 15 
days, during nine of which the wind was directly ahead. But 
for an accident to the machinery which compeiled them to 
stop one engine for some time, she he would have reached 
her port half a day sooner. 

The Sirius made Falmouth in 18 days. Capt. Roberts wrote 
from that city the following letter, which explains the cause 
of his long passage. 

“ We had only three days fair wind, all the rest were with 
strong winds and gales from S. E. to N. E. I should have 
proceeded to Portsmouth, but wished to land the Halifax 
mail, which I received from Her Majesty's packet Tyrian, 
700 miles from England, and our New York mail, which is 
very large. 

“I should have arrived in England at least three days 
eurlier, but could not keep up steam, owing to the inferior 
quality of the coal. 

In their passage home the Great Western averaged nearly 
8 miles per hour, and the Sirius about 7. Their first voy- 





the community, and no one entertains a doubt as to the prac- 
ticability of the enterprise. 

- Look out for the steam ship ‘ Margate «’ she was to have 
been despatched soon after the Great Western left. 

Capt. Hoskins has been presented with a service of Plate 
and u letter of thanks, by the passengers from New York to 
Bristol. A similar compliment will be paid to Lieut. Rob- 
erts by the city of Cork and the Directors of the Company 
to which he is attached. 

A steam ship mania appears to prevail throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

Parliament.— Ministers have made a compromise with the 
Conservatives in relation to Irish affairs, much to the annoy- 
ance of O'Connell. 

The West India Apprenticeship System.—May 22d, in 
the Commons, a motion of Sir E. Wilmot, to the effect that 
it is expedient to put an immediate end to the apprentice- 
we Ny in the West Indies, was carried by a majority 
of 96 to 93. This result was unexpected on all hands, and 
Lord John Russell immediately declared that her Majesty’s 


spirit of that resolution. Tire result, however, was receiv- 
ed with great cheering. 

The triumph of the abolitionists, however, was of short 
duration. On the 20th, Ministers succeeded in induci 
the House of Commons virtually to rescind Sir E. Wi 
mot’s resolution, by a majority of 72. 

For Sir. G. Grey’s resolutions.....e+seeeeeeeee+ 200 
For Sir E. Wilmot’s amendment.......+++++e++0178 
In the House of Commons, Mr. O’Connell has given no- 
tice of a-motion for leave to bring in a Bill for the immedi- 
ate abolition of female apprenticeship in the West Indies. 

It is moved in Parliament te convey the mails on the rail 
ways. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell, M.P. has been appointed to a 
deputy-lieutenancy of Kerry. 

he cartoons of Rapheel will, it is said, be removed from 
Hampton Court tu the National Gallery, London. 

The Queen Victoria honored Mr. Sully, of Philadelphia, 
on the 16th, with the sixth and final sitting for the whole 
length portrait of Her Majesty in her robes of State. 

A bale of cotton was sbipped on board the Great Western 
at New York on the 6th ult., arrived in King road on the 22d, 
was sent to the new cotton factory at Bristol on the 23d, and 
on the 24th, part of it manufactured into yarn was exhibited 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants, as a specimen of the 
first cotton ever manufactured in that city. 

Cotton Market.—In the face of the enormous importation 
of 150,000 ales and a sale of nearly 100,000, the great sta- 
ple maintain its price. As most of the last crop has al- 
ready gone forward, we may consider ourselves ‘ oul of the 
woods’ so far as the prices and sales of the article are capable 
of affecting our money market. The present favorable state 
of the market, is said to have been produced by the opera- 
tions of the U. States Bank. 


Money Market.—There has not been any material change 
in American securities, though a feeling of distrust prevails 
and the market is depressed by the expectation that several 
millions of our stocks will be sent over during the summer. 
Mr. Jaudon’s agency appears to be regarded as the great 
prop of the American Interest. Money continues as abund- 
ant as ever, and capitalists are making heavy investments in 
manufactures. This together with the large orders received 
by the steam ships has caused a revival of trade, and the com- 
mercial world begins to wear a favorable aspect again. The 
Bank of England has reduced its rates of interest to 34 per 
cent. 

The Great Western brings out $100,000 in specie, and 
the Independence $5000. 


The Budget.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
annual budget, shows a great falling off of the revenue.— 
The amount of income for the year 1836-37 was £438,340,- 
000, and that for 1837-38 was £45,803,000, showing a dif- 
ference betweey the two years of £2,532,000. mong 
the additional expenses of the year, are included £750,000 
to provide for the interest of the West India Loan. The 
Canada item also isalarge one. The Bills drawn, he said, 
and which would be due in the months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, May, and June, in consequence of the 
nature of the circumstances which had occurred in the two 








poorenh. amounted to £467,546. There were further 
ills to the extent of £170,000. In addition to these there 
was a sum to be repaid to the commissariat, amounting to 
£100,000, and there had been dollars remitted to Canada 
from Jamaica and Vera Cruz, to the value of £108,000, 
making a total of £680,000 to be provided for Canada.— 
The expenditure for the year p ing had been £205,000. 


age appears to have gained for them the entise confidence of 


Ministers would. oppose any act carrying into effect the || 8° 











In the course of the diseussion, Mr. Spri i : 
ted the deficit of the revenue would be fom 2008, 
rig Bn House made = estimate, which j . 
rom -Mr. Rice’s statements the C 
would be a million sterling. nada expenses 

Dreadful Famine in India.—The overland 
India rach Marvsilies) arrived im Lenten, bane —— 

nce from Calcutta and Madras to the middle, and from: 

ombay to the end of March. The accounts of the 
gress of the famine in the Western Provinces are most 
rible ; the inhabitants of the Agra are compelled to forego 
their evening drives on account of the intolerable effiuyia, 
arising from the dead bodies surrounding the station, 4 
small river near Cawnpore is said to be literally choked with 
the cerpses of the multitudes starved to death. A 
fund has been opened in Calcutta, and on the 15th March 
the subscriptions amounted to above 40,000 rupees, 

There are 7800 applicants, nobility, &c. for situati 
der the Irish Poor am Bill. 3 — 

A banquet on a very splendid. scale was given to Mr. Je 
seph Hume by the inhabitants of the county of Middlesex, 
It took place at Brentford, one of the principal towns in the 
county. u 
Mr. Roebuck is to be the ultra radical candidate for Glas. 
iw. 

Large numbers of counterfeit four-pennies are in circula. 
tion in Engiand, 

Accounts over land from Calcutta and Madras to the end 
of March, represent a dreadful famine. The air loaded with 
the effluvia of bodies dead in the streets and the rivers 
choked with corpses. 

Queen Victoria gives notice that she desires all ladies that 
appear at her drawing rooms wear domestic manufacture. 

The Margaret of Newry, transport for Cunada, was lost off 
om, Clear, 30th May, and out of 40 persons only two were 
savede 

The British merchants of London, cannected with North 
America, were to give a dinner to Sir Francis Head, June 6, 

The Irish on the Preston Railway, have been rioting — 
Several persons were killed. 

Papers from South Africa, give a dreadful account of the 
murder of 270 Dutch emigrants, men, women and children, 
by a chief of the Zoolu country named Dingaan, in the vicin- 
ity of Port Natal. ‘They had gone thither intending to settle, 
having been invited by the chief himself, and until the mur 
der, treated with every appearance of friendship. Fearsare 
entertained that Mr. Linds and his family, American mission 
aries, also perished. 

A large book was lately discovered ata sale in London, 
which had been the property of Shakspeare thirteen years 
before his death.—The volume bears date 1693, and contains 
the poet’s name written by himself, and spelt Shakspere, the 
mode insisted on by Malone. 

It is calculated by Mr. Montgomery Martin, that if Eng: 
land permitted the importation of East India sugars, rum, 
tobacco, coffee, spices, &c., the Hindoos would take inte 


turn British manufactured goods to the amount of £25,000,- 


000 annually. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech, paida 
great compliment to the punctilious honor of the American 
merchants. 

Reforms in representation are still ia their infancy in Eng- 
land. Under the present system some boroughs of 6000 to 
20,000 inhabitants have as fulla representation as Birmingham 
and Manchester. 

The ‘ White Horse of the Peppers,’ is the new piece of 
Power, written for him by the author of Rory Q’More. 

The Reformers of Brentford have presented Joseph Hume 
acandelabra valued at 150 guineas. 

The great race at Epsom for the valuable stakes called the 
Derby, came off on the 30th, and the ‘knowing ones’ have 
been again most wofully ‘taken in,’ a horse that was scarcely 
dreamed of having carried off the prize, while the ‘great 
favorites’ and ‘ crack’ horses were ‘nu where.’ The betting 
at starting was 40 to 1 against the winner, (Amato.) 

The annual literary furid dinner was held at the Freema- 
son’s Tavern, London, on the 26th of May. 

The Globe, speaking of Cooper’s new novel Homeward 
Bound, holds this language: 

We hail with sincere pleasure Mr. Cooper’s return to that 
particular species of composition of which he is ane of the 
greatest living masters; and congratulate him on the une 


bated vigor and spirit he displays; indeed the ‘ Tale of the © 
Sea” before us, after so long an interval partially devoted to 


publications of a different description, bursts upon us @8 
work of a ‘ giant refreshed.’ 

Mesdames Grisi, Albertazzi, Persiani, Giubilei, Signore’ 
Rubini, Lablache, Morelli, and Tamburini, are all at 
Italian Opera house. Donizetti’s new opera of Parisina, was 
produced there for the first time in England on the 28th of 
May. Mrs. Ternan, late Miss Fanny Jarman, is at 
Lane. Macready isat CoventGarden. Power has 
ed at the Haymarket, in a new piece called the White 
of the Peppers. The English appear to have abandoned the 


legitimate let and spectacle are all the rage 
Celeste is all the go atthe Haymarket. She leaves for Paris 
in June. 
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error occurred in the tonahing Beles of 


A vexatious 
e, which we published last week. The second of the 
seventh stanza is printed 

*The master the same,’ 
makibg norsense. The true reading is—‘The master-thought the 
same. So, the first line of the poem should read —- 
Twas a as 4 (instead of light) and golden evening.’ 

Such mistakes wil! happen, though we “wore to prevent them, 
and are probably as successful a» others. the proof sheets ere 
read by the Senior Editor, who cannot tell where hiv wits could have 
been when the more atrocious of these blunders bisa, as he 
had previously intetposed the byphen in ‘master-thought’ to pre- 
elude misapprekunsion. ’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Women” (A. B.) is gratefully accepted. We shall be glad to hear 
from the writer. “To J***”’ (B. H1. B.) ditto. 
“Helen, the Rose of the Glen,” (L.) is unsuited to our columns. 
«Sketches of the North American Indians” (J.-H. K.) are too indis- 
criminate in their eulogy. It is idle to talk of the Indians as para~ 
gonsof virtue. They have great faults of character—cruelty, 
eg them to demon‘ac vices; though that is no excuse for 


bing them. 4 

“To My Sister’s Child While Dying,” &c. (T. H.C.) will appear. 
“Lines to a Young Lady” (E.) ditte. 

“ Ole Bull” (G.) will appear in our next. ’ 

“1 think of Home” lacks poiat and vigor—declined. 

“Motes and Beams” (L §.) is very fair. We sball publish it. 

«A Garland” (J.) ditto. 

“Something about Greece” No. 2, is received. : 

“The Pirate Slaver” bas mauy good poiuis, but it is rough, some- 
times coarse, and too long for its depth. We must decline it ua- 
Jess razeed very materially. 











“ Burton, or the Sieges ;’’ a new romance by the author of ‘The 
South-West’ and ‘ Lafitte,’ founded on the early life and Revolution- 
ary adventures of Col. Burr. The Sieges are those of Quebec by the 
Coloniets during the winter of 1775, and New-York by the British 
the succeeding summer. The narrative is rapid and animated ; the 
scenes could not well be otherwise than i :teresting, in view of the 
time and the men of that tryivg and eventful period ; while the cha- 
racter of the fiend-hero is portrayed with a fidelity which sometimes 
carries the author beyond the nice bouudaries of propriety. We do 
not mean that any thing is said or described which should not have 
been; but we must be permitted to doubt whether any approuch to a 
circumstantial history of Burr’s private career can be perused with 
profit and satisfactiou. It is indicated in the Preface that the author 
had first determined to make the earlier rather than the later crisis of 
Burr’s career the groundwork of his story. but was anticipated. We 
do not kuow that any portion of the villain’s history could be usefully 
depicted which did not include the story of his blighted autumn, 
de.olate and execrated old age, and miserable death. (Harpers.) 


“The Sacred History of the World, Philosophically Considered ; By 
Rev. Sharon Turner,” forms three volumes of Harpers’ Family Libra- 
ty, of which the last has just been issued. We consider it an able, 
and, in the main, a good one; though we might have hesitated in as- 
signing a treatise so specu! ative, metaphysical, and likely to conflict 
with existing and settled opinions, a place in the Family Library. 
We speak not this in regard to any notions of our own; all the spec- 
ulations of the author, so far as we have examined, command yur 
general concurrence ; but the range of topics involved is very wide, 
and some of them are despatched in twenty pages, when two hundred 
would not suffice for a full consideration. Much valuable truth may 
at any rate be acquired from the perusal of these volumes. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 








“ Vegetable Diet ; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, and by Experience in 
all Ages ; By William A. Alcot.”—There is much truth in this book, 
though the world is not prepared to receive it—and probably never 
willbe. That purely vegetable food is preferable to an admixture 
of animal, is a gencral propositioa that has been affirmed by the best 
authorit es in all time, and its correctness is attested by daily and 
multiplied experience. The volume before us presents a body of 
plain and positive testimony establishing this truth. If people who 
are addicted to head-aches, local pains, rheumatisms, &c. would 
read it, and then obey their reason rather than their appetites, it 
would be better for them ; but, as the mass of them will not, we leave 
them to settle the account with Death and the Doctor. Perhaps we 
have put the two wrong end first, but the precedence is not worth 
contending about. (Marsh,Capen & I.yon, Boston. Gould & New- 
man, New-York.) ~ 


The Knickerbocker opens a New Volume with its next number. A 
condensed and well written statement of the merits and claims of 
this work, which appeared original:y in the Boston Traveler, would 
have been copied into our columns but for the press of Advertise- 
ments which has fora few weeks restricted us in this page of our 
(Folio) sheet. We shall reduce:thom within their proper limits as 
soon as possible. It is not necessary, however, that the claims of the 
Kaickerbocker should be set forth at length in our columns, as that 
has already and often been done—more forcibly, perhaps, through 
the liberal extracts we have made from its pages than through any 
direct commendation. 

The June number is issued behind its time—a fault which should 
be repeated as seldom as possible. It exbibits the usual rich variety 
of literary papers, but reaches us too late for a more particular no- 
tice, In the industry and taste with which it is got up, the number 
of its articles, and the wide range of its topics, this Mogazine is ex- 
ceeded by none published in the Englith language. (Clark & Ed- 
800, 161 Broadway.) 








LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


Blackwood for May has been reprinted by Lewer. We have copied 
somewhat from its pages. 








For the New-Yorker. 
Mr. Editor :—Having read with much satisfaction many ex- 
cellent articles on the improvement of our language in your pa- 
per, I beg the permission to make a few remarks concerning 
the labors of Mr Kneeland, of Boston, through its columns—a 
few ee of which accompany this communication. I am 
confident that all lovers of improvement need only become ac- 
quainted with his object, to become satisfied of its value, and 
with the plain way it points out to bring our anomalous language 
to the acme of perfection. 
I am aware of the prejudice of many, on account of some of 
Mr. K.’s theological opinions; but I believe none nd to dis- 
ute his extensive literary attainments. And, indeed, it would 
injustice to the enlightened readers of your periudical to 
suppose they are such bitter enemies to toleration as to lay any 
thing aside that would have a tendency to promote the cause of 
literature because it did not emanate from the pon of some fa- 
vorite author. The plan is this:—first, to have each sound in 


rob- || the language represented by an independent charact r, which 


in no case is to represent any other sound; and on the other 
hand, no sound is to be represented by more than one charac- 
ter. And secondly, to discard all mute and redundant letters. 
All the objection that possibly can be urged against this plan 
is, that it multiplies the characters to too great an extent; but 
the objector must be very agreeably surprised when he is in- 
formed that Mr. Kneeland uses only fifty—hardly doubling the 
old number. The advantages are too numerous to particular- 
ize. First, afier the tyro has once learned the letters, one half 
a day would be sufficient to teach him to spell almost any word 
in the language ; and all pedagogues are aware that after their 
pupils have becon:e proficient in spelling, they require but little 
time to learn to read; consequently the saving in time and 
money would be beyond all computation, beside the facilities 
it holds out to those who otherwise would never learn to read. 
Another incalculable saving it offers is the much greater quan- 
tity of reading matter that can be inserted on one sheet. 

r. K. has devoted much of his time for the last thirty years 
to this praiseworthy object, the results of which he has given to 
the world at different times, through the columns of the papers 
which he has edited. Beside, he has lately published a book 
entitled ‘ The World in Miniature.’ Yours, 

N. Harmony, Pa., June 9, 1838. 8. T. TWOMBLY. 


Return of the Steam Ships.—After an absence of about 
six weeks, these trans-atlantic visitors are again with us, as 
safe and sound as when they first were “‘ cradled on the dark 
blue wave,” and notwithstanding the foul weather with 
which they have had to contend, we see no evidence of bul- 
warks having been shattered, or machinery displaced by the 
confli.:t of the elements; on the contrary all is staunch and 
trim, and they are again prepared to greet old Neptune on 
the briny ocean. The mosi timorous do not now hesitate to 
embark in them, and such is the confidence which they have 
inspired, that all are wondering why the enterprize was not 
achieved before. The mere fact that in three times crossing 
they have made each passage with ease and safety, in about 
the same number of days, has almost placed them upon a 
par with the Albany steam boats, and we are now enabled to 
calculate with some degree of certainty upon a voyage which 
has heretofore depended altogether on the whims of Boreas: 

On the homeward passage, the Great Western had to 
struggle against a head wind for nine days, and the Sirius for 
more than fourteen; yet, notwithstanding this, the former 
made the passage in 15 days, and the latter in 18. In com- 
ing out, the weather favored them, which made the difference 
of but a day in running 3000 miles. This establishes the 
fact that as much reliance can be placed upon a passage 
across the ocean as upon a tripto Providence. Such facili- 
ties will of course increase the amount of traveling, and soon 
render a pleasure excursion to Europe a thing as unimpor- 
tant as a jauntto Washington. Doubts are still entertained 
by some, whether an investment in the business will prove 
profitable, but as several new ships have been contracted for 
in England, and as the Americans are preparing to share in 
the competition, this question appears already to be put to 
rest. We confidently look forward to the perfection of Mr. 
Bennett's new boiler, and to its adoption by the steam ships 
onthe ocean. This will save at least three quarters of the 
fuel now required, and thus 1emove the only. obstacle which 
can possibly interfere with the success of the undertaking. 
We understand that Captain Perry has received orders from 
the navy department to proceed to Englund for the purpose 
of making all necessary inquiries into the construction and 
machinery of the steam ships, and that Government have it 
in contemplation to build a steam frigate of 2,500 tons, as 
soon as materials can be got ready for the purpose. Should 
this experiment succeed, it will produce an entire change in 
the present system of navel warfare, and may lead to the 
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adoption of Perkins’s steam gun in the plece of ordinary 
cannon. 

The Sirius is advertised to leave this afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
and the Great Western at the same hour on Monday next. 
They will probably arrive in England within a few hours of 
each other, and heavy. bets haye already been made upon the 
passage. 

The charges on letters by either of these packets will here- 
after be as follows: single, 25 cts.; double, 50 cts.; triple, 75 
cts., and quadruple, $1. Newspapers, 2 cents each. 








CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Prince de Joinville arrived in this city on Friday 
eveuing last and took lodgiags at the Astor House. Although 
not escorted to the hotel by a legion of armed men and 
a ragged rabble, he was nevertheless received with that 
courtesy and distinction due to the son of the ablest and best 
monarch that ever sat upon the throne of France. He was 
met at West Point by a Committee of Twelve appointed by 
the French residents in New-York, and, on his arrival, was 
welcomed to the city by the Mayor and many of our most 
distinguished citizens. On Saturday last, the Prince, accom- 
panied by a numerous suit, returned the visit. of the Mayor, 
and in the evening partook of a sumptuous dinner at the As- 
tor House, to which ke had been invited by his countrymen 
residing in this city. This banquet is said to have excelled 
any thing of the kind ever attempted in this country. 

The Prince is quite a young man, and graceful and modest 
in his deportment, though not particularly prepossessing in 
his appearance. Many of ‘the sovereign people’ appeared 
quite surprised to find him, nfter all,.a man like other men, 
without a particle of that hauteur which, by some, is consid- 
ered indispensable to the dignity of a Royal scion; and those 
who expected to see a great curiosity, thought his Highness 
much less interesting than either the Giraffes or Irish Giant. 

In return for the civilities bestowed upon him while in this 
city, the Prince, on Tuesday last, issued several hundred in- 
vitations to a Grand Ball which was to have come off on 
board the Hercules at Newport on Thursday evening. 

The two French vessels of war, together with the Prince, 
will leave for home on Friday next. 


Death of Miss Missouri.—The death of this beautiful and 
interesting young girl, which occurred on Saturday evening 
last, created a great sensation throughout the city; and the 
causes which led to the melancholy result have since been the 
subject of legal investigation, and of much discussion in the 
newspapers. 

It will bs recollected that Miss Missouri made a most suc- 
cessful debut at the National Theatre, some few months ago, 
in the Drama of ‘ Ernest Maltravers.’ Since then she has 
performed in Boston, and subsequently resided in this city, 
under the protection and guardianship of Mr. Hamblin and 
Justice Bloodgood. It is stated-that her mother, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who has for some time subsisted on the wegesof infamy, 
wished to prevent her re-appearance on the stage, nnd that 
she was induced to place herself under the protection of the 
above named gentlemen, to avoid the persecution of her in- 
famous parcnt. 

She was educated at Mrs. Willard’s school in Troy, and 
after leaving this institution placed herself under the tuition 
of Mr. Hamblin, who brought her before the public with con- 
siderable success. 

It is not altogether clear what the causes were which led 
to her death. The verdict rendered by the coroner's jury at- 
tributed it to an inflammation of the brain, caused by great 
mental excitement—and this excitement is said to have been 
produced by a publication made by her brother-in a paper 
called the Polyanthus, which charged Mr. Hamblin with ab- 
ducting the girl, and accused him of the very worst intentions 
towards her. ‘ 

On reading this article, she was overcome by the shock, 
and afterwards sunk under the effects of it. The difficulty 
appears to have been caused by her determination to pursue 
the drama as a profession, and the determination of her mo- 
ther to prevent it. As she was not of age, she chose Justice 
Bloodgood as her guardian, which led to a conflict with her 
mother, and ultimately resulted in her death. | 








Several different versions of the melancholy affair have 





_ virtuous life, and died the victim of cruel and relentless per- 
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been published by the parties concerned; but we refrain frcm || Fire.—A storein Broadway near Howard street, occupied 


noticing them, ‘and leave the public to draw their own, con- 
clusions from the facts above stated: 
Tt is quite evident, however, that Miss Missouri lived a 


secution. * 

The new Panorama.—The most splendid Panorama ever 

exhibited in this country, may now be seen et the Panoramic 
building recently erected at the corner of Prince and Mercer 
streets. The painting of Jerusalem isa master!y production 
and conveys as perfect an idea of that memorable city as 
could be acquired by looking upon the real scene. So ad- 
mirably adjusted are the different parts of the painting, and 
so well disposed are the various objects which the eye en- 
connters that after gazing for a few moments the illusion be- 
comes complete, and you imagine yourself perched upon the 
governor's terrace and looking down upon the narrow streets 
and massive walls beneath. 

The Cataract of Niagara is also a fine painting, but the 
scene is not so imposing as the one just described. The Pa- 
norama is one of the most interesting and instructive places 
of amusement which can be visited, and the admirable style 
in which the exhibition has been got up, reflects great credit 
upon the taste and enterpise of Mr. Catherwood the propri- 
etor. 


National Academy of Design.—This institution will close 
en Saturday the 7th day.of July next, those therefore who 
have not seen the collection, and wish to do so, must improve 
the present opportunity, as by the rules of the Academy 
neither as a whule, or in part, can the pictures be again offer- 
red for exhibition. The Schools of the city and its vicinity 
have been invited to visit the exbibition, and will be admitted 
gratis if accompanied by their teachers. 











Rivalry and Envy.—Capt. Hosken has addressed a letter 
to the Editors of the daily papers in which he claims for the 
Great Western, the honor of having made the first direct 
passage between England and New York. His pretensions 
are based upon the fact that the Sirius touched at Cork to 
receive coal and passengers. This sophistry will not answer 
the purpose here. To Capt. Roberts the honor is justly due, 
and it will be found difficult to deprive him of it. 


Niblo’s Garden.—The Vaudevilles and the Ravel family 
are drawing crowds to this fashionable place of resort, and 
the proprietor is re-doubling his exertions to render it still 
more attractive; Mrs. Crammer, a delightful vocalist, has 
been engaged and will prove a valuable auxiliary to the corps 
dramatique. 





The new Steam Boiler.—The steamboat Despatch, pro- 
pelled by Mr. Bennett’s new application of steam power, has 
been further tested since her first experimental trip and the 
result justified the most sanguine expectations of the inventor. 
In running a distance of 42 miles she consumed but 1} cords 
of wood, and was propelled at the rate of 12 miles per hour. 
According to this, a steamboat of the usual tonage may te 
driven to Albany with less than 5 cords of wood. 


Victoria’s Hat—The beautiful leghorn Hat intended as a 
present to Victoria, will be exhibited at 2654 Broadway until 
the sailing of the Great Western on Monday next. The pub- 
lic are invited to call and see it. These presents to Victoria 
have all been made by foreigners, and we trust that no 
American will be im haste to fullow the fashion. 

Mechanics’ Banking Association.—The books for sub- 
scription to the stock of this bank, will be opened on Monday 
the 25thinst. It is proposed to have 21 directors 12 of whom 
are to be Mechanics, or persons engaged in mechanical pur- 
suits. 

The Fourth of July.—The Committee appointed by the 
Corporation are actively engaged in preparing entertainments 
for the forthcoming Anniversary. Of course the principal 
display will take place in the banqueting room of the City 
Hall. 

A Failure.—The beautiful bouquet sent out in the Great 
Western as a present to the Queen by Grant Thorburn, was 
presented to the lady of a director of the Steam Ship Com- 
pany. As might have been expected, the flowers wilted in 


as a confectioner’s shop was burnt cut on Tuesday morning 
last. Most of the contents damaged or destroyed. 
Deaths.—The. city Inspector reports 135 deaths for the 
weck ending on Saturday last. 

The two beautiful Giraffes or Cameleopards lately import- 
ed from Afriea, are now exhibiting at No. 507 Broadway. 
They are the only avimals-ef the kind ever brought to this 
country. 

The city was visited by a severe thunder storm on Satur- 
day last, during which the house No. 41 Orchard street was 
struck by lighting and much damaged. Although there 
were several ‘persons in it at the time no one was isjured. 
Deaths from Cold Water.—No less than seven persons 
died in this city last week from drinking cold water, while in 
a state of profuse perspiration. This result migtit have been 
avoided by taking the precaution to wash the face and hands 
and to rinse the mouth with water before drinking. 

Italian Music.—Signor Fornassari the celebrated basso 
singer is now in this city on his return to Europe. Previous 
to his departure he wiil appear at Niblo’s Garden for a few 
evenings, and favor the lovers of Italian singing with some 
of his favorite passages from celebrated Opera’s. 





We hear nothing more of the Italian Company whose ar- 
rival here has been so anxiously looked for, and take it for 
granted that they have abandoned thvir intention of visiting 
us. 


A splendid collection of original paintings have just been 
opened, and may now be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Barclay strect. They were brought from Italy by Signor 
Sanginetti, and are said to surpass all previous exhibitions of 
Originals in this country. 

Imprisoned Debtors.—The Grand Jury have taken up the 
subject of imprisoning debtors in the ce!ls designed for crimi- 
nals, and made a presentment in their favor which we trust 
will be speedily acted upon. 

The Mayor has also called the attention of the Common 
Couneil to the same subject. 
A daring Intruder.—A amusing incident occurred upon 
the steamboat Swan during her passage up Princes Bay, on 
Friday last. One of the young ladies on board had reclined 
upon the sofa, and was just preparing fora quiet snooze, 
when an enormous rock fish suddenly jumped into the port 
hole and came floundering down upon her dress. 


Fourth of July Oration.—The Convention of Democratic 
citizens, called for making arrangements for celebrating the 
Fourth of July, have made choice of Edwin Forrest to deliver 
the oration. A communication has been matle to that gentle- 
man, and he has consented to accept of the invitation. 

[Evening Post. 


— ——— 
More Outrages on the Northern F'rontier.—The Toronto 
Patriot of the 12th inst. has the following paragraph which 
is partially corroborated by the Buffulo papers. 
Another division of the Pirates is at work on Lake Erie, 
where a schooner laden with merchandize belonging to Mr. 
Chrysler of Niagara, has been captured. A despatch an- 
nouncing this new outrage, arrived in the city last night, but 
nothing more than the bare fact has transpired. 
The Kingston Spectator of Saturday says :—‘‘ Two steam- 
ers were out last night, having troops on board, searching 
round the islands fur the plunderers, and are not yet return- 
ed.” 

It was rumored in Buffalo that about 400 Patriots. had as- 
sembled in the Western District of the U. Province for the 
purpose of opposing the public authorities. We have no 
means of knowing whether this is true or false; but we are 
altogether inclined to question its truth. 


Outrage.—We are mortified to say that Major Webb, the 
British officer commanding opposite Black Rock, while on a 
visit to our city yesterday afternoon, was insulted and mal- 
treated by a patty of worthless fellows, who constituted 
themselves champions of the National honor! 

The Court of General Sessions, now sitting, have called a 
Special Grand Jury, on motion of the District Attorney, for 
the prompt investigation of the outrage.—[ Buff. Com. Adv. 











A violent hail storm passed over 1 tract of country near 
Lexington, Ky., about three miles in width, on the Sth inst. 
The quantity of hail which fell was very large. In a particu- 
lar ravine, a quantity collected, which lay.a foot in depth 35 


Correspondence of the Boston Times, sad 
Extract of a letter from an Officer in the U.S. Army dated 

New Ecnora, May S. 
The country occupied by the Cherokee indine cbt 
abort 7,000,000 of acres esusidotebly more than the ares 
ot New- Jersey) and lies, one half of it in Georgia, and the 
other half divided between Alabama, Termessce and/Nonh 
Carolina. The portion in North Caroliia is a perfect 4 
rinth of mountains, being a part of the blue ridge of 
which extend into Georgia. The climate is piobab 
salubrious than that of any portion ‘of the United States, 
weather is seldom very cold in winter, and the nights areal. 
ways cool in summer. Innumerable streams of pure wajer 
flow from the mountains, which contribute greetiy tothe 
health of the country, and the pleasure of the traveler, 
From the beautiful country I have described, where'th: 
bones of their ancestors are deposited, and where 
tends to endear them to the soil of their birth-places, the 
Cherokee Indians are to be torn by the cupidity and injus- 
ice of our countrymen, and sent toa new and i 
home in the far west. The reluctance these people feel to 
abandon their country is as great as humanity xhibi 
though not such, I think, as will excite them to resistiines 
by arms. They yield to force, and will cbey the soulless and 
heartless mandate of superior strength and numbers.—The 
star which leads us on to empire, is a dog-starto them= 
leading them to certain destruction and death. 
To-day is the one appointed by General Scott fur the 
ering in of the Indians to commence. General Floyd of the 
Geo. Volunteers started last night from this piace at the head 
of 600 men of his brigade, to collect and bring in the Indians 
at Pine-log-town, about ten miles from here. If he succeeds 
without blood shed, I think hopes may be entertained thatthe 
removal may be accomplished without hostilities., In 
all the settlements of Indians throughout Georgia, posts have 
been established and troops stationed. They have all-beep 
ordered to begin collecting the Indians to-day, _ The Pine 
log-town settlementis composed of Indians as much disposed 
to hostilities as any in the nation, and great hopes are enter 
tained that the judgement and firmness of Gen. Floyd will 
enable him to accomplish the object of his excursion in such 
m anner as to prevent unpleasant collisions hereafier, 


The Milledgeville Recorder of the 5th inst., states that, 
by the successful operations of Gen. Scott, without the shed. 
ding of a single drop of blood, there remains not a single lp 
dian in Georgia, exceptthose who are in the keeping of the 
acmy, and ready for instant removal to their home in the far 
West. 


Virginia Gold Mines.—We understand that a gentleman 
connected with the London Stock Exchange, has lately visi- 
ted the Gold region in our Southern States, with a view 
the employment of capital in working the mines, whichhave 
been somewhat neglected during the embarrassments inthe 
money market during the past year. The gold region com 
mences in Virginia, and extends southwest through Nah 
Carolina, along the northern part of South Carolina into Ge 
orgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The mines in North Caro 
linaand Georgia have been extensively worked; but those in 
Virginia have within a few years attracted much attention 
The Culpeper Mine in Culpeper County, Booker’s Mine ia 
Buckingham, and the Walton Mine and Triple Fork Minein 
Louisa County, Virgina, have been found very rich im gold. 
The State of Virginia has been very liberal in grantingebar 
ters fur Mining Companies, and a large portion of the stock 
in these Companies has been taken not only in Virginia, bat 
in Philadelphia, New-York and Boston. ; 

It is a fact, not generally known, that Miners who her 
come from the Mines in South America and in Europe, pr 
nounce the States to be more abundant in gold thavauy ober 
that has been found on the Globe. By a statement 
ed in the American Almanac, in 1832, (from the New-Obe 
ver,) it appeass that the weekly product of all the Gold 
Mines in the United States in 1831 was $100,000, of 
millions of dollars annually, being more than the product of 
all South Amecica and Mexico. But a small part of thelr 
ger part is sent to Europe, and considerable is used byJer 
elers, &c. in this coutry. i‘ 





Later from Vera Cruz and Mezxico.—The U.S. sip 
Natches, Capt. Page, arrived at New Orleans the 8 
Tampico via Matamoros, with specie. A bi ing fore 
was off Tampico and Brasos de St. Jago whet 
Several French vessels had been ordered of. 
brig Fanny, from Burdeaux, which had entered Tamip ybe 
fore the blockade had sommenced, had been allowed 
liver her cargo to the consignees, but the vessel is sow de 
tained by the Mexican authorities. i 

The Spatish brig Sobrano had been warned off} 





American‘Himmelah, from New York. Her letter 

to be sent on board the Vandalia sloop of war, them inthet 
port. The blockade is thus more rigorously en 

ever. Com. Dallas was off Tampico in the U. 5) St 
stitution: also, the Boston, Babbitt, and Ontario, 9® 
All well. The Mexicans seemed resolved to hold ¢a##! 











less than a week after they were plucked. 


hours after it fell. Rye, cornand other agricultural products 
were much injured within its range. 





are much pleased-at the plan of settling their di 
us by arbitration. ie Sus. 
5 Ae 


REMOVAL OF THE CHEROKEES. 
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re 
Death d.—Prince Talleyrand breathed his 


last on 6 are ofthe 17th May. He had been out in his 
carriage on the previous Sunday ; but a slight.sore produced 
an anthrax, or gangrene, and he was thus carried off in his 
84th year. He had for some time written and addressed to 
the Pope a retraction of his conduct at the famous ceremony 
of the Federation, where he forgot his episcopal ordination, 
and condescended to bless that democratic, and somewhat 
heathen ceremony. He received absolution, extreme unc 
tion, and died in the peace of the Catholic Church; although 
the Archbishop of Paris, to whom the Prince bad sent a copy 
of bis letter to the Pope, kept aloof from his bedside. King 
Louis Philippe, however, visited the deathbed of the veteran 
statesman, whose respect for etiquette and courtly ideas, was 
manifest even in his dying t He insisted un pre- 
senting to the King all who happened to be with him, and 
had not undergone that ceremony, and he acknowledged the 
King’s visit: not as the act of warm and private friendship, 
but as “a great honor done to his house.” Madame Ade- 
Jaide, sister of the King, also visited the Prince. Messrs. 
Thiers and Mole also attended his last moments.—[ Morning 
Chronicle. 


Talleyrand.—The following eloquent article from the Liv- 
erpool Mail on the death of Talleyrand, will make the blood 
flow quicker. Its truths will not be denied : 


Now that Prince Talleyrand, or rather the remainsof him, 
have been deposited in the ‘base earth from which hesprung,’ 
it may not te considered an act of indelicacy on our part to 
pronounce a few last words, by way of moral, over his grave. 

In all the stirring events of the last fifty years, so fruitfu) 
of revolutions, anarchy and crime, Talleyrand played an ac- 
tive, sometimes an invisible, often a conspicuous, uniformly 
an important part. The master whom he served, namely, 
the ‘ first whig,’ according to the definition of Dr. Johnson, 
and whom, it is said, he personully resembled, appears to 
have bestowed upon him an unusual share of his affection 
and protective influence. On this ground principally, if not 
entirely, his numberless escapes from the guillotine and the 
gallows can be accounted for. Wherever mischief was at 
work, or some Criminal plot in concoction, a king to be mur- 
dered; a prince to be assassinated, or some thousands of ja- 
cobins to be let louse like furies, to drink the blood of each 
other, there M. Talleyrand, Prince Talleyrand, or Priest Tal 
leyrand, or Citizen Talleyrand, or the Bishop of Autun, was 
sure to be; silent, perhaps, as a vampire at midnight, but as 
ensanguined as a scalping Indian; coo! as a Quaker at meet- 
ing, but as unrelenting as a Spanizh familiar of the Holy In- 
quisition; surcharged with vengeance, but meek as a saint ; 
calm and decided; plausible, but unforgiving; bitter, re- 
-morseless—Satanic ! 








Capture of Five Slave Vessels.—The Bermuda Gazette 
of the 29th of May contains a notice of the arrival at Hamil- 
ton of her Majesty’s ship Pearl, commanded’by Lord Pagot, 
having in charge two slave vessels captured by the Pearl, 
towards the close of April—one was the brig Diligent, cap- 
tured after a chase of sixteen hours. She had on board four 
huadred and eighty slaves, besides a crew of forty-five men— 
forty of the poor slaves had died on the passage. The other 
was the Opposition; and was captured the same day. She 
had, however, previously landed her slaves on the south side 
of Cuba. 

Another slaver, the brig Camoens, with five hundred and 
eighty slaves, had been captured by the British armed schoo- 
ner Sappho. 


Horrid Murder.—A horrid wretch by the name of Wm. 
Matthews, of Haverstraw, Rockland County, murdered his 
own uncle, Mr. Elias Babcock, in the lower part of Ramapo, 
on Friday last. There had been some difficulty between 
them, and a quarrel ensued, when Matthews hurled a stone 
at the old man, which, hitting him on the head, deprived 
him of life the next morning. Matthews is a hardened 
wretch, ard has served three years inthe Mount Pleasant 
State Prison for an outrageous assault.upon an old and re- 
—_ lady, who was upwards of 60 years of age. J. W. 

elter, Esq., the Sheriff of that County, has offered a reward 
of $200 for his apprehension. [Hudson River Chron. 








The French Blockading Squadron.—Large quantities of 
navy, bread, beef, pork, wines and other provisions are being 
shipped hence to Sacrificios, for the French squadron block- 
ading the Mexican ports. From the quantity and quality of 
the articles shipped, it appears the Frenchmen are deter- 
mined to live well, whether it be at the expense of the Citi- 
zen King or the Mexicans. 

Our captains are not idle—they have no objections to the 
French being well fed, but at the same time appear to be de- 
termined that the Mexicans shall not starve—several Balti- 
more clippers loaded with provisions are about. to sail for 
Mexican ports, determined to force the blockade. If suc- 
cessful they will make a handsome ‘ spec.’ 





The Margaret, of Newry, transport ship for Canada, was 
lost on Cape Clear, 26th ult. Of forty human beings, only 
two were miraculously preserved. 





Manners or our Ancestors.—Lord Dorchester having | 
no wife to do the honors of his table at Thorosby, im 
that task upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily 
strength for the office ; which in those days required no small 
share. For the mistress of a country mansion was not only 
to invite—that is to urge and tease—her company to eat 
uore than kuman~ throats could conveniently swallow, 
but to carve every dish, when chosen, with her own hands. 
The greater the lady, the more indispensable the duty. Each 
joint was-cariied up ‘in its turn to be operated upon by her, 
and her alone ;—since the peers and knights on either hand 
were so far from being bound to effer their assistance, that 
the very master of the house, posted opposite to her, might 
not act as ber croupier ; his department was to push the bot- 
tle after dinner. 

As for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable among 
them—the curate, or subaltern or squire’s younger brother— 
if suffered through her neglect to help himse'f to a slice of 
the-mutton. placed before him, would have chewed it in bit- 
terness, and gone home an affronted man inclined to give a 
wrong vote at the next election. There were then professed 
carving masters, who taught young ladies the artscientifically, 
from one of whom Lady Mary said she took lessons three 
times a week, that she might be perfect on her father’s pub- 
lic days ; when, in order to perform her functions without in- 
terruption, she was forced to eat her own dinner alone an 
hour or two beforehand. 

Correspondence of Lady M. W. Montagu. 





Sream-HorRsE.—A gentleman in England has constructed 
a steam-horse? so says one of their papers. The comforts 
and conveniences of such a contrivance are, we think, very 
obvious. Gentlemen nice about matching their horses, will 
have nothing to do but send their own pattern to the jepan- 
ner, and they may have any color, from scarlet to sky-blue. 
Awaward whips will drive like our choicest artists, without 
any more trouble than that of holding a rudder. Timid gen- 
tlemen may havea “cab” that will not stert or fling-out, and 
to the romantic, the whole romance of guiding fiery chargers 
by a pin in the forehead, may be realized in perfection, at 
the rate of sixpence asoar. All the old:miracles of locomo- 
tion, the arrow of Abaris, the car of Phreton, the flying-ser- 
pents of Triptolemus, the gryphons of the Arab magicians, 
and the wishing-cap of Fortunatus will be tardy and trifling 
to the steam-horse. There is one objection, however—he is 
liable to be blown. Sunday Morning News. 





IRIsH MODE OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS.—When a laborer can 
write, he keeps accounts in writing; if he can't write, he 
keeps a tally—that is, a stick split up—one part being kept 
by the farmer ; for every day we put a notch or stroke on the 
stick; sometimes the farmer does not put a notch or stroke 


aS 
. THEATRES. : : 

Park.—Miss Tree concluded a most successful engagement at this 
house on Friday last, and upon the occasion of her benefit the ‘Lady 
of Lyons’ was again brought forward. For once the piece was well 
performed, and all appeared to know their parts, Miss Tree never ap- 
peared to greater advantage, 

Madame Caradori brought out the new opera of the ‘ Elixir of Love,’ 
by Donizetti, on Monday evening inst. This is one of the most délight- 
ful Operas that has ever been produced -in this city, The-music is 
light, beautiful and comprehensive. From the Overture to the Finale 
there is not a passage but what commends itself to the ear. Some of 
the papers state that it has never been performed before in New-York. 
This is anerror. The French Company from New-Orleans brought it 
out two or three years ago, under the title of ‘La Philtre,’—aad, if we 
are notmistaken, it was performed by the Italian company also. The 
music is well adapted to Madame Caradori’s powers; and she has 


|| gained more credit in the character of Adina than any other in which 


she has yet appeared. 

Richings and Placide, two of the best actors in this country, have 
taken benefits during the past week, upon which occasions the house 
was respectably filled. 

NaTIonaL.— Bluebeard’ has been revived at this Theatre, in which 
Mr. Van Amburgh appears as a Gladiator, and goes through his won- 
derful exhibition in a den containing lions, tigers, leopards, and 
other animals. 

Tammany Hatt.—Mr. Forrest will make his appearance at this 
popular establishment, in a new farce entitled ‘The Actor Turned 
Orator,’ on the 4th of July next. There is no doubt that he will draw 
a crowded house. rf 





Mr. Hugh Pattinson, faverably known as a caterer for the tastes of 
the eating public—a rather numerous class, by-the-by—has just 
opened a neat little Refreshment Room in what has been hitherto 
known as the office ef the New-York Mirror, cornor of Nassau and 
Ann streets. His works are happily too well known bereaboutsto 
need commendation; aud those to whom the location is ¢dnvenient 
will find his Reeess an agreeable resort for a lunch or a glass of re- 
freshing Soda. It will be a recommendation to many—as it certainly 
is to one—that uo liquors are tolerated on the premises; so that the 
visitor can enter and depart unsuffocated by the fumes of alcohol or 
tobacco. (See advertisement.) 








Messrs. P. Schermerhorn, A us Clapp, and Geo. P. Markee, will 
much oblige us by making a settlement with this office. Car any body 
tell us where the two last may be found. 


*,* Our distant subscribers will please notice that we now take the 
notes of al] solvent chartered s in the United States, at par, ex- 
cept those of ‘Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, and these we will 
receive at par if remitted direct to us by citizens of those States, All 
other current notes will be taken without discrimination, Our friends 
who have been waiting to obtain suitable funds for remittance, will 
govern themselves accordingly. 


Mr. J. E. James acts as Agent for the New-Yorker at Cleveland, O 





on his stick, and at the end, when we are counting up. if the 
tallies don’t agree, makes us go to a magistrate end take our 
oath; but if there is one or two days between us, we lose 
the days, because we don’t think it worth while to ge to the 
magistrate about them. 

Binn’s Miseries and Beautics of Ireland. 





Svurcrpar. Satmon.—It ig said that one of the wonders 
which the Frasers of Lovat, who are lords of the manor, 
used to show their guests, wes a voluntarily cooked salmon, 
at the falls of Kilmorac. For this purpose a kettle was 
placed on a flat rock on the south side of the fall, close by 
the edge of the water, and kept fulland boiling. There is a 
considerable extent of the rock where tents are erected, and 
the whole was under a canopy of overshadowing trees. There 
the company are said to have waited until a salmon fell into 
the kettle, and was boiled in their presence. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes. 





Fatal Riot at Canterbury.—A serious disturbance, ac- 
companied by extensive loss of life, occurred June Ist at 
Canterbury. The riot, it appears, originated at a poor-law 
meeting, where a Mr. Courtney, long familiar to the public 
for his eecentricities, is stated to have shot a sheriff’s officer, 
who endeavored to arrest him. Courtney immediately fled, 
and, having been joined by several persons of the lower or- 
ders, retired to a plantation in the neighborhood of the city, 
whither a detachment of Her Majesty’s 4th Regiment at 
once marched to dislodge them. Lieut. H. B. Bennet of 
that regiment fell in this attempt, as it is said, by the hand 
of Courtney, who himself was ers killed in the 
skirmish. Capt. F. O. Montgomery of the 45th is reported 
to have been severely wounded ; and che totahlives lost are 
believed to amount to 18 or 20. 





New Couterfeit—One dollar bill, purporting to be of the 
New London Bank, letter B, dated Aprit3d, 1838, signed 
R. Thatcher, cashier, Thomas Dennison, President, are in 
circulation. They are not noticed in the counterfeit detec 
tors. Look out for them. [Troy Mail. 





The London Gazette contains the following ;—‘ Notice 
is hereby given, it is the particular desire of the Queen that 





J.M. Srzep, Esq. Editor of the Parkersburg Republican, will actas 
Agent for the New-Yorker in Wood County, Va. and vicinity, 





PARK THEATRE. 
MONDAY EVENING—4th night of Madame CARADORI AL- 


| LAN’s Engagement. 


TUESDAY—Mr. JONES’ Benefit—FRA DIAVOLO and the DEW 
DROP. 

WEDNESDAY—5th night of Madame CARADORI ALLAN. 

THURSDAY—Miss CUSHMAN’S Benefit, 

FRIDAY—Last night of Madame CARADORI ALLAN. 

SATURDAY—Mrs. WHEATLEY’S Benefit. 

> Admission —Box, $1 09; Pit, 50 cts.; Gallery, 37j.. Doors open 

jt Tcurtain rises at 7}. . 








FAarcied, 

On Friday, by Rev. Frederic Mayer, Frederick Mayer, jr. to Em- 
meline L. daughter of the late Jacob C, Mott, Esq. of this city. 

Also, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Licut. Wm. R. Montgomery, U. 8. 
A., to Hannah Wood, of Springfield, N. J. 

On Saturday, by Rev. E. F. Hatfield, John A. Bennet to Adeline C, 
daughter of the late James Rogers, Esq. all of this city. 

On Suaday, by Rev. William Adams, Joha H. Clark to Lavenia C. 
Canniff, all of this city. - 

Ov Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Jarvis, Benjamin H. Field to Catharine 
M. V. C. Do Peyster. : 

Also, by. Rey. C. Colten, Samuel Stone, to Mary E. Bancker, all of 
this City. 
Also, by Rev. Dr. Ferris, B. F. Robinson to Mrs. Caroline A, Hart, 
both of this city. 
On Weduesday, by Rev. William Parkinson, 8S. P. Dewey to Mary 
Eliza, d .ughter of Evan Jones, Esq. all of this city. 
Also, by Rev. Mr. Dewey, Edward W. Telfair, of New-Orleans, to 
Jane, daughter of Joseph Curtis, of this city. 
Oa the 5th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Waiter, Henry A. Lovejoy to 
Ellen Baucroft, both of this city. 


Wied, 

On Friday, Antonio Mateo Caraccioli, a native of the Island of Cor- 
sica, aged 56 ypurs. 

On Saturday, Rachel Ann, wife of Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
Also, Sarah, daughter of John Hagadorn, aged 23. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Maria Fairlie, aged 69. 
Also, Mrs. Margaret Louisa Bonnard, aged 23. 
On Tuesday, Amelia, wife of Anthony Maurice. 
Also, Catharine, wife of Thomas Garniss, aged 78. 
On Wednesday, Jane 8., relict of the late W m. Meharg, aged 84. 
Also, John Halley, aged 30. 
Also, Emily A. danghter‘of the late F. R. Godey. “ 
At Princeton, N. J. on the 16th inst. Margaret, consort of the Rev 

Breckenridge, formerly of Baltimore, 








all ladies attending Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms should 
appear in dresses of British manufacture.” 






THE NEW-YORKER. — 
a BOVE CRIS WORLD RISER Wen. 


A BALLAD:—MUSIC BY GEORGE LODER. 



















EK leve this world right well, I treow, 4f 





Sempre staccato, 


shonld be, A world [KI leve full well; Fer when I was r- 
that young, — 








occeecrvnre sic A A tempo. 



















this, I slept as my mo-ther smiled: ‘Oh! I love this world 


right 


The fer-vent of a child 


an ge ME. 
S tongue . prayer 





with of bliss, in a world 
ad dreams like 
























well, EK trew, KE leve of to tell; For it is te me, As should be, A-world I leve fall well. 
charms that 
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' SECOND VERSE. _ | $ “3 4 
When mankeed came my joys were the samt; “et 
Fer I felt as a man should feel ; eS 


And I laugh’d with a merry. peal : 


And my children were around me; a< 








My path it was bright, my heart was light, 
p> a 


And whem graver cares came with my year 9 











That nam 
I write! 
Nor breat! 
les silver 
For the w: 
Or the s 
Ere waves 
Had wa: 








A constant wife, whem I leved as life, nf, 
Te the world — the world still bound mer 
Oh! I love this werld, &c. ale 






